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As  I  entered  the  main  building  of 
the  University  I  do  not  remember 
that  the  hall,  with  its  large  laculty 
bulletin  board  and  a  large  bulletin  for 
students,  and  its  many  nicely  ar- 
ranged places  of  announcement  for 
the  various  literary,  debating,  scien- 
tific and  religious  societies,  made  any 
particular  impression  upon  me;  but 
I  see  at  this  moment  as  plainly  as  I 
did  then,  the  large,  black  radiator, 
upon  which  several  young  men  were 
seated  talking  to  a  crowd  of  others 
who  were  standing  around,  apparent- 
ly of  pleasant  things.  I  remember 
this  because  I  was  not  feeling  cheer- 
ful myself.  I  was  feeling  rather 
sober,  and  I  doubt  not  had  a  very 
sober  appearance. 

I  was  alone.  Everything  was  new. 
I  felt  exceedingly  strange.  If  I  ask 
these  young  men  for  directions, 
thought  I,  will  they  ridicule  me? 
Are  they  upper  classmen  waiting  for 
a  green  freshman  with  whom  to  have 
some  sport?  I  thought  of  all  the 
stories  I  had  heard  about  college 
students,  how  the  juniors  and  seniors 
have  great  fun  examining  freshmen, 
telling  those  who  pass  poor  examina- 
tions that  they  can  enter,  and  those 
who  pass  good  examinations  that 
they  better  go  home  for  another 
year's  training  in  the  high  school 
before  coming  to  college.  I  won- 
dered if  I  asked  one  of  them  to 
direct  me  to  the  president's  office,  if 
he  would  take  me  to  some  far  away 
place,  where  I  should  be  compelled 
to    dance  to   the   whistling  of  some 


sophomore,  jump  over  the  cane  of 
some  junior  for  the  amusement  of  his 
fellow  classmen,  or  do  obeisance  to 
some  dignified  senior. 

What  should  I  do?  This  question 
presented  itself  with  no  little  empha- 
sis. I  was  soon  relieved  by  a  young 
man's  stepping  forward,  who  shook 
my  hand  in  a  friendly  way  saying, 
''I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Lyman! 
How  are  you  feeling  this  morning? 
I  hope  you  are  as  much  pleased  with 
your  rooms  and  your  boarding  place 
as  you  were  yesterday."  It  was  one 
of  my  T.  C.  A.  friends.  I  took  his 
hand — I  shook  it  warmly  and  since 
then  have  blessed  him  and  his  asso- 
ciation many  times. 

A  few  moments  more  and  he  had 
left  me  at  the  end  of  a  long  line  of 
other  freshmen  and  gone  back  to  his 
position  in  the  hall  to  look  after  more 
new-comers. 

I  stood  at  one  end  of  that  long 
line.  In  front  of  the  student  at  the 
other  end  sat  President  Angell.  Be 
fore  my  turn  came  I  had  time  for 
reflection.  I  looked,  I  thought,  I 
wondered.  I  see  that  office  now  as 
clearly  as  the  room  in  which  I  write. 
The  pictures,  the  tables,  the  chairs, 
the  tinted  walls,  I  shall  never  forget, 
and  notwithstanding  this  fact,  I 
noticed  the  president  much  more 
closely  than  any  of  the  things  men- 
tioned. He  was  smiling  all  the  time, 
but  his  smiles  made  no  par- 
ticular impression  on  me  at 
first,  I  thought  only  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  man.  It  seems  to  me  now 
as  I  recall  my  thoughts  that  I  watched 
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closely  because  I  expected  to  see  in 
him  something  not  to  be  seen  in 
most  other  men.  I  am  surprised 
now  to  think  that  his  smiles  did  not 
impress  me  at  once,  for  I  was  certain 
I  had  anticipated  seeing  in  the  presi- 
dent a  man  of  whom  one  might  ap- 
propriately say: 

Seldom  he  smiles  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort, 
As  if  he  mocked  himself  and  scorned  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  anything. 

I  could  not  keep  irom  looking  at 
his  head,  not  because  it  was  bald,  I 
had  seen  many  such,  but  because  it 
appeared  to  be  so  very  large.  This 
may  have  been  due  to  my  imagina- 
tion; in  fact,  I  am  certain  it  was,  for 
since  that  time  I  have  seen  President 
Angell  enough  times  to  convince  me 
that  however  great  his  mental 
powers  may  be,  his  head  is  not  ab- 
normally large. 

My  turn  is  coming.  I  quit  look- 
ing at  the  president's  head,  and  note 
particularly  the  kind  words  and 
pleasant  smiles  he  has  for  each  stu- 
dent. They  cheered  me,  I  assure 
you,  as  they  have  no  doubt  cheered 
many  others,  in  this  trying  time  of 
matriculation. 

One  more  student  is  now  ahead  of 
me.  In  my  mind  I  run  over  the 
carefully  prepared  plan  I  had  de- 
cided to  lay  before  the  president. 
The  entrance  requirements,  I  con- 
cluded, were  too  difficult  for  me.  I 
could  not  pass  an  examination  in  all 
the  subjects,  for  one  of  them  I  had 
never  studied.  If  I  were  only  twen- 
ty-one years  old,  I  might  enter  as  a 
special  student  without  examination, 
but  I  should  not  be  twenty-one  un- 
til the  following  month.  To  be  sure 
I  was  not  quite  old  enough ;  but  when 
persons  speak  of  their  ages,  they  only 
give  them  approximately.  I  am 
much  nearer  twenty-one,  thought  I, 
than  I  am  twenty,  but  will  it  be  right 
for  me  to  say  that  I  am  twenty- one? 
I  had  asked  myself  this  question 
many  times.  Surely  I  shall  not  be 
expected  to  tell  my  age  in  months 
and  days?     When    asked   how  old  I 


am,  I  shall  simply    say   twenty-one, 
and  shall  be  admitted. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  young 
friend,"  said  the  president,  as  he- 
looked  at  my  special  certificates  in 
bookkeeping,  physiology,  rhetoric, 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
etc.  "Indeed,"  he  continued,  "I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you.  We  have 
had  a  great  many  students  from  your 
State,  and  among  them  we  have 
found  only  good  workers.  I  have 
yet  to  see  the  first  bad  character 
among  the  Utah  students. 

"You  wish  to  enter  as  a  special 
student?' ' 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"What  course  of  study  do  you 
desire  to  pursue?" 

I  answered  that  I  had  not  fully 
made  up  m\  mind.  I  had  thought 
some  of  studying  civil  engineering, 
but  I  hardly  knew  enough  about  the 
subject  to  be  able  to  decide  whether 
I  should  like  it  or  not. 

"You  may  enter  as  a  regular  stu- 
dent in  the  civil  engineering  course ; 
then,  later,  if  you  find  you  prefer 
some  other  line  of  work,  we  can 
make  a  change. 

"But"  I  answered,  "I  am  not 
prepared  to  'pass  off'  all  the  en- 
trance requirements." 

"How  old  are  you  Mr.  Lyman?" 

"Twenty-one." 

"In  which  month?" 

'  'The  twenty-third  of  November. 

"Which  November?" 

"Next  November." 

'  'The  twenty-third  of  next  Novem- 
ber we  can  allow  you  to  enter  as  a 
special  student,  but  we  cannot  do  so 
before.  Let  me  see  your  papers 
again.  Judging  from  your  certifi- 
cates, I  should  say  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  passing  the  examination 
for  the  engineering  course."  And 
with  these  words  the  president  began 
filling  out  a  blank.  On  this  blank 
he  put  my  name  and  number.  That 
number  was  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven — I  shall  never  forget  it.  After 
adding  his  signature,    the  president 
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handed  me  the  paper  and  told  me  to 
try  the  examinations. 

That  paper  contained  a  list  of  the 
subjects  in  which  I  must  pass,  also 
the  time  and  place  of  each  examina- 
tion. Until  my  last  subject  was 
finished  I  reviewed  my  old  books 
without  ceasing.  Examinations  over, 
I  watched  the  faculty  bulletin  board 
until  I  saw  that  which  gave  me  great 
pleasure.  Number  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  had  passed   successfully. 


I  was  now  a  regular  student  in  the 
university.  After  such  anxiety  do 
vou  wonder  that  I  remember  my 
number? 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader 
for  me  to  name  the  subjects  in  which 
I  was  examined.  They  were,  Eng- 
lish grammar,  composition  and 
rhetoric;  also  general  and  United 
States  history,  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  physics,  English  litera- 
ture,   physiology   and  physical   geo- 
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graphy.  Instead  of  either  of  the  last 
two  subjects,  chemistry,  geology, 
zoology  or  astronomy  would  have 
been  accepted.  This  year  either 
French,  German  or  Latin  was  re- 
quired of  the  students  entering  the 
engineering  courses.  Each  year  the 
entrance  requirements  are  increased, 
and  more  is  required  for  graduation. 
Those  entering  lor  the  degrees  of  A. 
B.  or  Ph.  B.  are  required  to  have 
still  more  language  but  less  mathe- 
matics. 

The  examination  papers  are  marked 
"P,"  meaning  "passed;"  "C," 
standing  ior  "conditioned,"  means, 
the  student  knows  something  of 
the  subject  but  not  enough  to 
be  "passed;"  "N.  P.,"  "not 
passed,"  is  given  when  the  stu- 
dent knows  nothing  of  the  subject. 
The  rule  is,  that  no  student  with 
more  than  three  "cons"  (conditions) 
is  allowed  to  enter,  and  a  year's 
time  is  given  in  which  any  condition 
incurred  may  be  removed. 

To  tell  you  the  result  ot  my  examin- 
tions,  if  I  passed  in  all  the  subjects, 
would  be  to  exhibit  a  spirit  of  conceit, 
while  to  say  that  I  failed  in  any 
would  only  show  my  ignorance, 
therefore,  I  shall  leave  this  subject 
by  saying  that  I  entered  my  sopho- 
more or  second  year  with  a  clear 
record. 

The  "Announcement,"  a  small 
pamphlet,  given  me  at  the  close  of 
the  examinations,  contained  a  list  of 
the  studies  given  in  the  university, 
with  the  times  and  places  for  the 
meeting  of  classes,  also  the  names  of 
the  professors  that  would  teach 
them. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  of  telling 
how  many  courses  this  little  book 
announces,  than  by  saying,  that  if 
one  man  were  to  remain  in  the  uni- 
versity until  he  had  taken  all  the 
courses  offered,  it  is  said  he  would 
be  eighty-six  years  old.  To  give  you  a 
better  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
institution  let  me  state  that  this  year 
the  students  number  over  two  thou- 
sand nine  hundred,  and  there  are  in 


the  faculty  more   than  two    hundred 
and  seventy-five  members. 

But  I  was  describing  the  an- 
nouncement. Besides  the  matter 
already  mentioned,  it  contains  gen- 
eral suggestions  and  information  for 
students.  It  says  that  "election 
blanks"  may  be  secured  at  the  stew- 
ard's office,  and  that  they  must  be 
filled  out  and  deposited  in  the  box 
on  the  door  of  the  president's  office, 
on  or  before  the  second  Monday  in 
the  semester. 

"Electing"  studies  means  writing, 
on  a  blank  furnished,  the  names  ol 
the  studies  one  has  chosen.  When 
the  subjects  are  properly  elected, 
the  teachers  know  what  work  each 
student  is  doing.  When  the  work 
is  finished,  if  the  students  pass  their 
examinations  successfully,  they  re- 
ceive credit  for  the  studies  elected. 
The  amount  of  credit  received  for  a 
particular  course,  depends  on  the 
amount  of  work  required.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  student  recites  in  his 
history  twice  each  week,  his  history 
is  called  a  "two-hour  course,"  and 
for  it  he  is  given  two  hours  of  credit. 
If  he  is  an  engineer  when  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  "hours  of 
credit"  have  been  secured,  if  that 
credit  includes  the  work  called  "pre- 
scribed," or  that  which  all  engineers 
must  take,  the  faculty  recommends 
that  student  for  graduation,  and  the 
board  of  regents  confer  his  degree. 

The  announcement  also  suggests 
to  the  students  what  portion  of  the 
prescribed  work  it  will  be  most  ad- 
vantageous for  him  to  take  each 
semester. 

After  electing  the  prescribed  work 
that  we  were  expected  to  take  in  the 
first  semester  of  the  freshman  year, 
I  selected  enough  other  classes  to 
make,  in  all,  "fifteen  hours,"  that 
means  fifteen  recitations  each  week. 
Sixteen  hours  was  the  maximum 
number  allowed  beginners. 

The  first  class  I  attended  I  shall 
not  soon  forget.  I  remember  the 
room;  I  remember  the  professor — 
the  professor,  a  lean  man,  of  a    little 
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more  than  medium  height,  with  rim- 
less nose  glasses,  to  which  was  at- 
tached a  thin  gold  chain;  his  beard 
was  trimmed  in  the  French  style, 
with  a  little  point  on  the  chin.  His 
coat,  usually  worn  buttoned,  was 
long,  square  cut,  double-breasted,  of 


a  rather  odd  color,  and  his  hair  was 
parted  in  the  middle.  The  impres- 
sion then  made  on  me  by  this  man, 
that  he  had  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  his  subject,  remains  with  me 
still ;  for  I  think  of  him  as  a  master. 
Richard  R.  Lyman. 
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BY    MILTON    H.     HARDY    AND    GEORGE    H.     BRIMHALL. 


V. 
STAKE   CONFERENCES. 

Explanation: — By  Stake  Confer- 
ences is  meant  the  two  regular,  half- 
yearly  conferences  of  all  the  Young 
Men's  Associations  in  the  Stake, 
and  known  as  the  annual  and  semi- 
annual  Stake    conferences. 

These  conferences  may  occupy 
two  days  each,  one  day  of  each  con- 
ference may  be  Sunday,  (See  Con- 
tributor, Vol.  IX,  p.  39,)  that  is, 
they  are  held  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, or  on  Sunday  and  Monday, 
twice  during  each  year. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Stake  con- 
ferences are  thus  purposely  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  District  conferences, 
in  that  the  Stake  conferences  are 
held  half-yearly;  they  are  not  joint 
conferences,  in  the  organic  sense  in 
which  the  term  joint  is  intended  to 
be  used,  for  the  reason  ( 1 )  this  is  in 
accordance  with  a  well  established 
custom;  (2)  it  is  in  harmony  with 
published  instructions;  (3)  if  for  no 
other  reason  there  is  not  time  to  at- 
tend to  the  work  of  the  conferences 
properly  in  a  mixed  capacity.  Our 
.work  and  numbers  are  also  increas- 
ing, and  the  character  of  the  work  is 
advancing  and  intensifying.  (See 
Circular  Letter  of  the  General  Super- 
intendency,  Contributor,  Vol.  IX, 
pp.  38-40;  pp.  257-262;  M.  I. 
Manual,  pp.  10,  n.) 

Motives  or  Aims: — 1.  To  afford 
an  opportunity  of  conferring,  coun- 
seling, advising"  and  consulting  to- 
gether in  a  Stake  capacity.     A  Stake 


conference  is  more  than  a  gathering 
or  congregating  of  the  officers  and 
members  in  the  various  Wards  in  the 
Stake.  The  coming  together  is  one 
thing  and  the  conferring  is  another. 
By  conference  is  meant  both  coming 
together  and  consulting — receiving 
and  giving.  Every  officer  and  mem- 
ber should  feel  it  his  duty  to  attend 
with  a  desire  to.  be  an  active  factor  in 
making  it  a  social,  intellectual  and 
spiritual  success.  He  should  come 
prepared  to  both  give  and  receive. 
Not  all,  perhaps,  feel  capable  of  giv- 
ing instructions  at  the  conference;  but 
every  one  can  and  ought  to  give  his 
influence.  And  few  there  are  indeed 
who  cannot  give  their  presence  and 
faithful  attention.  By  this  is  meant, 
an  attention  that  is  full  of  faith.  In 
return  for  attendance  and  attention, 
each  member  and  officer  gets  an  in- 
crease of  eternal  intelligence,  and 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  feel  as  though 
the  investment  of  time  and  attention 
has  been  a  good  one,  knowing  that 
they  have  been  paid  with  interest 
compounded. 

2.  To  ascertain  the  condition  of 
every  association  in  the  Stake 
through  the  personal  representation 
of  the  officers.  The  neglect  of  offi- 
cers to  heartily  respond  to  Stake 
conference  calls  is  a  strong  indication 
of  unfitness  for  the  position  of  leader- 
ship which  they  hold;  but  ready 
response  to  these  calls  is  not  the  only 
characteristic  of  a  good  officer;  he 
may  be  prompt  in  these  calls  and  yet 
be  deficient  in  his  ability  and  energy 
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in  inspiring  others  to  work.  A  good 
officer  is  a  faithful  follower  and  an 
energetic  leader.  The  Stake  Super- 
intendency  can  fairly  determine  the 
"willingness  of  an  officer  by  his  con- 
ference attendance;  but  to  ascertain 
the  abilities  of  a  Ward  officer,  per- 
sonal visits  to  the  Ward  and  close 
observation  in  regard  to  the  spirit 
and  work  of  the  members  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  active  goodness  alone 
that  produces  growth.  To  say  that 
one  who  does  not  do  his  duty  is 
good  is  equivalent  to  calling  the  bar- 
ren fig  tree  a  good  one.  The  good- 
ness of  an  association  is  to  be  deter- 
mined not  by  its  number  of  members 
alone,  but  chiefly  by  its  growth  in 
true  educative  power.  A  school 
that  educates  ten  men  is  better  than 
one  that  amuses  a  hundred.  One  of 
the  best  reports  that  a  Ward  officer 
can  make  at  a  Stake  officers' 
meeting  would  be  the  favorable 
answering  of  the  questions  on  page 
11  of  the  M.  I.  Manual. 

3.  To  sustain  General  and  Stake 
officers,  and  fill  Stake  vacancies. 
The  Stake  secretary  should  have  a 
complete  list  of  all  general  and 
Stake  officers  in  their  proper  order. 

4.  The  raising  of  Stake  funds  in  a 
manner  that  will  be  recreative  and 
educational.  A  Stake  concert  can 
be  made  a  fine  feature  of  the  con- 
ference. 

5.  To  make  complete  reports  of 
the  association  work,  as  per  blanks 
furnished.  It  is  simply  a  sad  reflec- 
tion on  the  ability  of  any  Stake  su- 
perintendency  to  claim  inability  to 
get  reports  from  the  various  Wards. 
The  report  must  be  obtained.  And 
if  the  Ward  president  does  not  see 
to  it,  then  the  Stake  superintendent 
should  write,  telegraph,  or  telephone 
him  for  it;  and  then  if  it  be  not  forth- 
coming, a  special  messenger  should 
be  sent  for  it,  and  if  necessary,  he 
should  apply  for  the  records  and 
make  out  a  report  at  the  expense  of 
the  association. 

6.  To  receive  instructions  from 
the  General  and  Stake  authorities. 


7.  To  hear,  in  a  Stake  capacity, 
from  as  many  young  men  as  practi- 
cable. 

Means: — 1.  Authority  to  hold 
half-yearly  conferences.  (See  Con- 
tributor, Vol.  IX,  p.  39.)  2. 
Counsel,  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Stake  presidency.  3.  Stake  super- 
intendency  and  their  aids.  4.  Ward 
organization:  (a)  the  officers,  (b) 
the  special  classes,  (V)  glee  clubs 
and  M.  I.  choirs,  (d)  the  members. 
5.  Instructions  to  Stake superintend- 
ency,  in  the  Manual.  6.  The  gen- 
eral superintendency.  7.  Stake  rec- 
ords for  reference.  8.  Manual  and 
files  of  circular  letters  of  instruction. 
9.    Proper  place,  suitable  time. 

Methods: — 1.  Consult  the  Stake 
presidency  early  and  fully.  2.  Hold 
meeting  of  the  Stake  superintend- 
ency and  their  aids,  to  arrange  for 
the  conference,  by  preparing  a  cir- 
cular letter  containing  program  ol 
conference,  and  instructions  to  the 
officers  of  the  several  Ward  associ- 
ations, and  make  provision  for  all 
necessary  committees,  as  reception, 
entertainment  of  visitors,  ushers, 
doorkeepers,  etc. 

It  will  always  be  profitable  to 
specify  points  upon  which  Ward 
officers  will  be  expected  to  report, 
and  requiring  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions like  the  following,  will  be  found 
advantageous: 

1.  Is  your  organization  complete 
and  operative? 

2.  Do  you  hold  three  regular, 
separate,  weekly  meetings  each 
month? 

3.  Are  you  doing  systematic,  pro- 
gressive, related  work  in  these  meet- 
ings? 

4.  How  far  have  you  completed 
the  Manual  work? 

5.  How  often  do  you  hold  Ward 
council  or  officers'  meetings? 

6.  Are  joint  council  meetings  held 
to  prepare  for  monthly  joint  sessions? 

7.  Are  monthly  joint  meetings 
held?     And  at  suitable  times? 

8.  Are  the  programs  for  the 
monthly  joint  meetings  progressive, 
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as  per  instructions  to   presidents,  in 
the  Manual? 

9.  Are  public  lectures  given  in 
your  Ward  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mutual    Improvement   Associations? 

10.  To  what  extent  do  you  lead 
in  the  recreations  in  your  Ward? 

11.  Do  the  M.  I.  missionaries  fill 
their  appointments? 

12.  To  what  extent  do  your  mem- 
bers pay  promptly  their  annual    fee? 

13.  What  special  classes  have  you 
in  operation? 

The  questions  will  be  varied  each 
conference,  to  bring  out  the  points 
most  needed,  to  keep  constantly  in 
view  the  motive  of  the  work,  and 
the  unbroken  line  of  instructions  and 
corresponding  growth  of  the  associ- 
tions. 

This  circular  letter  should  be  sent 
to  the  respective  Ward  presidents  at 
least  four  weeks  before  the  time  set 
for  the  conference. 

*  Having  thus  completed  the  pre- 
paratory steps  for  the  conference 
then 

Method: — 3.  Promptly  at  the  time 
appointed  in  the  circular  letter  sent 
out,  hold  a  Stake  business  meeting 
of  all  the  Stake  and  Ward  officers, 
conducting  it  as  per  the  order  of 
business  planned  in  the  Stake  coun- 
cil meeting. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  two 
meetings  will  be  required  to  transact 
the  necessary  business  and  give  the 
general  and  special  instruction  need- 
ed to  the  officers. 

Saturday  evening  a  Stake  concert 


may  properly  be  given;  or  a  public 
lecture  delivered. 

Sunday  forenoon  is  devoted  to 
general  public  service.  All  Stake 
and  Ward  officers  should  be  seated 
on  the  stand  or  in  front  where  they 
can  be  used.*  Commence  prompt- 
ly on  time,  wait  for  nothing.  Have 
some  reports  and  remarks  by  Stake 
and  Ward  officers.  A  sermon  or 
discourse  should  always  be  provided 
for. 

Sunday  afternoon,  after  the  usual 
opening  exercises,  proceed  with  the 
sustaining  of  officers,  general  and 
Stake,  f  Afterward  general  instruc- 
tion and  doctrine  should  be  set  forth 
by  proper  authority. 

For  Sunday  evening  a  suitable 
public  lecture  is  found  to  be  very 
profitable. 

Mistakes  often  made: — 1.  Failing 
to  confer  properly  with  the  Stake 
Presidency. 

2.  Putting  off  preparation  for  con- 
ference too  long.  The  minimum 
time  should  be  three  weeks  at  least. 

3.  Failing  to  have  a  good,  strong 
business  meeting  of  officers  on  Satur- 
day. 

4.  Not  giving  due  notice  to  the 
General  Superintendency,  and  other 
officers,  as  well  as  the  public  gener- 
ally. 

*  It  is  of  course  understood  that  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Stake  or  any  of  the  high  Church 
officials  will  occupy  the  most  prominent  posi- 
tions on  the  stand. 

f  The  secretary  should  provide  himself  with  a 
complete  list  of  all  general  and  Stake  officers  in 
their  proper  order. 
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Before  the  Elder  can,  with  any 
degree  of  authority,  claim  any 
superiority  for  the  principles  he 
represents  over  the  dogmas  of 
Christianity,  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
most  logical  step  for  him  to  take, 
after  he  has  succeeded  in  impressing 


upon  the  searcher  after  truth  the 
object  of  his  existence,  to  show  the 
necessity  of  man  holding  authority 
from  God  before  he  can  minister 
in  the  smallest  office  pertaining  to 
the  divine  plan.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  in  the  world  men  who  lay 
claim  to  being  authorized  of  God,  but 
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when  we  investigate  their  claims,  we 
find  that  such  individuals  have  pre- 
sumptuously taken  upon  themselves 
to  act  as  those  who  had  authority. 
The  operations  of  such  men  have  no 
effect,  no  matter  how  nearly  they 
conform  to  the  form  laid  down. 
There  is  no  more  force  in  their  min- 
istrations, than  there  was  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  seven  sons  of  Sceva, 
as  recorded  in  Acts  xix,  15,  16. 
These  men  could  not  drive  out  an 
evil  spirit,  although  they  adhered 
closely  to  the  form  as  observed  by 
Paul,  whom  they  had  watched  per- 
form special  miracles. 

This  is  a  principle  that  the  Elder 
should  thoroughly  understand,  and 
one  he  should  not  hesitate  to  make 
frequent  use  ot,  because  upon  it 
hinges  the  introduction  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  divine  authority  to 
officiate  in  any  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  Lord's  house.  When  the  fact 
is  thoroughly  demonstrated  that 
man  cannot  exercise  this  authority  of 
his  own  choice,  then  the  seeker  after 
truth  will  at  once  ask  where  this 
authority  is,  because  he  will  realize 
that  no  matter  how  much  the  minis- 
ters of  the  various  denominations 
may  officiate  in  what  they  please  to 
call  the  "ordinances"  of  the  Gospel, 
yet,  if  they  have  no  divine  authority, 
it  will  avail  nothing,  any  more  than 
in  the  case  of  the  seven  sons  of  Sceva 
before  mentioned.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  points  to  be  un- 
derstood, as  it  brings  to  the  test  every 
minister  in  Christendom,  and  ques- 
tions the  organization  of  every 
Church  on  earth,  and  all  that  have 
existed.  Let  the  believer  go  to  the 
clergy  and  ask  them  how  they  were 
called  to  officiate  in  God's  stead,  and 
they  will  tell  you  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  that  the  Bible  commissioned 
them,  saying,  "Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  etc."  With  the  presumption 
to  apply  these  sayings  of  Jesus  as 
their  authority,  and  without  any 
other  commission  they  have  gone 
forth,  professing  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  'and  baptize,    and    build   up 


the  church  and  kingdom  of  God; 
but  those  whom  they  baptize  never 
receive  the  same  blessings  and  gifts, 
which  characterized  a  saint  or  citizen 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  any  more  than  the  devils 
were  cast  out  when  the  seven  sons 
of  Sceva,  usurped  the  authority  to 
command  them  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
to  depart.  The  reasons  is  obvious 
The  commission  given  the  apostles 
never  commissioned  any  other  man 
to  act  in  their  stead. 

The  only  church  in  Christendom 
that  lays  any  claim  to  divine  au- 
thority, is  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  This  church  establishes  its 
claim  to  this  supremacy,  by  reason 
of  the  tradition  that  Peter,  the  chief, 
or  "prince"  of  the  apostles,  had 
founded  that  church;  that  he  became 
its  first  bishop,  and  hence,  they  ar- 
gue, the  bishops  of  Rome  are  the 
true  successors  to  the  office  and  mis- 
sion of  the  Apostle  Peter.  There 
are  two  reasons  why  this  ground  is 
untenable:  First,  the  office  of  an 
apostle  and  bishop  are  not  identical: 
second,  according  to  the  very  best 
authority  on  the  subject  (Irenaeus), 
one  Linius,  and  not  Peter,  was  the 
first  bishop  of  Rome,  and  of  whom 
Paul  speaks  in  his  epistle.  Paul 
never  was  a  bishop;  he  was  an 
apostle. 

The  next  great  religious  body, 
from  the  mother  church,  merely 
protested  against  her  in  many  of  her 
rites,  and  called  itself,  as  a  result,  the 
Protestant  Church.  Hence,  no 
other  religious  body  laying  claim  to 
any  divine  authority,  than  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  it  is  merely  a 
matter  lor  us  to  show  the  fallacy  ot 
any  such  pretensions. 

B.  H.  Roberts,  in  treating  upon 
the  subject  of  the  scripture  basis  of 
the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
to  this  pre-eminence,  reasons  it  to  a 
proper  conclusion  in  the  following 
logical  manner:  On  one  occasion, 
Jesus  said  to  His  disciples:  "Whom 
say  ye,  that  I  am?"  And  Simon 
Peter    answered,       "Thou     art    the 
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Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 
To  this  Jesus  said,  "Blessed  art 
thou,  Simon  Barjona;  for  flesh  and 
blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee, 
but  my  Father,  which  is  in  heaven. 
And  I  say  unto  thee,  that  thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  church;  and  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. ' '  He 
then  gave  to  Peter  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  power  to 
bind  and  loose  on  earth  and  in 
heaven.  The  argument  is,  that 
since  Peter,  some  time  before  this, 
had  been  given  the  name  Cephas, 
which  means  a  stone  (John  i,  42), 
therefore  when  Jesus  said,  "Thouart 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  church,"  it  is  claimed  that 
he  meant  that  on  Peter  He  would 
build  His  church.  That  this  is  a 
clear  misconception  of  the  scripture, 
is  apparent.  If  the  Messiah  had 
meant  to  found  the  church  on  Peter, 
how  unfortunate  that  He  did  not 
say,  Thou  art  Cephas,  .a  stone,  and 
upon  thee  will  I  build  my  church, 
etc.  But  He  did  not.  He  just 
assured  Peter  that  the  knowledge  he 
had  received  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
was  received  by  revelation  from  God. 
"And  I  say  unto  thee,  that  thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  [princi- 
ple] I  will  build  my  church,"  etc.; 
i.  e. ,  upon  the  principle  of  God  re- 
vealing to  men,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ — as  if  read:  "Flesh  and 
blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee, 
but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven; 
and  I  say  unto  thee,  Peter,  upon  this 
principle  I  will  build  my  church" — 
the  principle  of  revelation. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
authority  of  God  is  no  more  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  than  it  is  in  anv 
of  the  others  who  make  no  claim  to 
divinity.  There  is  no  religious  body 
extant,  save  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  who  have 
this  authority.  It  has  been  taken 
from  the  earth  since  the  apostasy  fore- 
told so  very  plainly  and  in  such  detail, 
by  the  apostles  ot    Christ  themselves. 


The  very  last  journey  that  Paul 
made  to  the  saints  at  Ephesus  he 
called  the  priesthood  together  and 
addressed  them.  During  his  dis- 
course on  this  occasion,  he  said, 
(Acts  xx,  27-30);  "I  have  not 
shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the 
counsel  of  God.  Take  heed,  there- 
fore, unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the 
flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed 
the  Church  of  God  which  He  hath 
purchased  with  His  own  blood.  For 
I  know  this,  that  after  my  departing 
shall  grievous  wolves  enter  in  among 
you,  not  sparing  the  flock.  Also  of 
your  own  selves  shall  men  arise, 
speaking  perverse  things  to  lead 
away  disciples  after  them."  Paul 
also,  to  Timothy  (II  Tim.  iv, 
1-4)  tells  of  the  time  then 
approaching,  when  men  would 
not  endure  sound  doctrine,  but 
would  heap  to  themselves  false 
teachers,  who  should  say  those 
things  which  should  tickle  their  ears, 
leading  them  from  the  truth  unto 
fables.  Peter  sounded  the  same  note 
of  warning,  (II  Peter  i,  21),  and 
told  the  saints  that  just  as  false 
prophets  arose  among  the  children 
of  Israel,  so  should  there  be  false 
teachers  amoug  them,  who  should 
introduce  damnable  heresies,  even 
that  of  infidelity;  and  that  these  false 
teachers  would  make  merchandise  of 
the  saints.  Read  the  second  epistle 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  saints  at 
Thessalonia,  and  then  see  how 
plainly  this  "falling  away"  or  "apos- 
tasy," is  foretold.  The  whole  earth 
went  into  darkness,  and  during  this 
long  night  the  various  religious  de- 
nominations sprang  up.  But  through 
none  of  their  ministers  did  God 
speak  as  He  did  in  olden  time;  to 
none  did  He  make  known  His  mind 
and  will.  And  so  the  world  is 
wrapped  in  ignorance  and  tradition; 
and  would  have  remained  so  had 
God  not,  in  His  mercy,  revealed 
Himself  to  the  boy  prophet,  Joseph 
Smith.  Is  it  not  recorded  in  Holy 
Writ,  '  'Surelv  the  Lord  God  will  do 
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nothing  but  what  He  reveals  His 
secrets  to  His  servants  the  prophets ;' ' 
must  it  not  follow,  then,  that  there 
must  be  revelations  from  God?  and 
it  so,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
there  must  be  prophets  to  reveal 
them  to.  How  did  God  ever  reveal 
His  will  and  purposes  to  Enoch, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  the 
prophets,  Jesus  and  His  disciples, 
and  they  to  the  people?  God's  mes- 
sengers made  known  His  will  and 
the  people  obeyed,  or  rejected  it.  If 
they  were  punished  by  floods,  fire, 
plagues,  pestilence,  dispersions, 
death,  etc.,  it  was  in  consequence  of 
their  disobedience.  As  God  has 
dealt  in  former  times  so  will  He  in 
in  the  latter. 

Before  the  Lord  destroyed  the  in- 
habitants of  the  old  world,  He  sent 
Enoch  and  Noah  to  warn  them.  Be- 
fore the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  He  sent  Lot  into  their 
midst.  Before  the  children  of  Is- 
rael were  carried  captive  to  Babylon, 
they  were  warned  of  it  by  the  pro- 
phets; before  Jerusalem  was  de- 
stroyed, the  inhabitants  had  the  tes- 
timony of  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  and 
so  it  will  be  in  the  last  days.  Then, 
is  there  not  a  consistency  in  the 
Mormon  missionary,  when  he  pro- 
claims that  God  never  has  and  never 
will  do  anything,  unless  He  shows 
His  purposes  to  His  prophets?  And 
if  there  are  none  commissioned  of 
Him    to    receive    His  will    and    His 


message,  is  there  not  a  further  con- 
sistency when  that  same  missionary 
declares  that  if  there  are  none  on  the 
earth  thus  commissioned,  that  God 
will  ratee  one  up,  like  He  did  Noah, 
Moses,  Gideon,  Jonah,  and  all  the 
other  prophets  to  whom  God  gave  a 
special  work  to  perform?  Surely 
there  is.  Then  what  shall  we  say  of 
those  false  teachers — those  ministers 
who  teach  the  doctrines  of  men — 
who  maintain  that  the  day  of  reve- 
lation is  passed.  Will  it  affect  them 
when  we  say,  as  did  one  of  old, 
"Where  there  is  no  vision  the  peo- 
ple perish?' '  Not  at  all.  Because 
they  are  engaged  in  the  lucrative 
business  of  "making  merchandise  of 
the  souls  of  men,"  and  their  occu- 
pation would  be  gone  if  they  were 
to  make  any  concession  of  this 
nature. 

We  have  thus  shown  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  men  to  hold 
divine  authority  to  administer  in  the 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  and  that 
through  the  apostasy,  predicted  by 
Christ's  apostles,  this  authority  has 
been  taken  from  the  earth,  and  that 
before  God  will  do  anything,  that 
He  will  reveal  His  secrets  to  those 
whom  He  will  call  to  be  His  pro- 
phets. It  will  be  our  aim,  in  our 
fourth  paper,  to  show  in  what  man- 
ner the  Lord  restores  His  authority 
to  earth,  and  how  He  has  done  so  in 
this  age  of  the  world. 

James  H.    VUallis. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the 
origin  and  family  relations  of  the 
Hawaiians,  one  thing  is  certain,  they 
brought  with  them  to  their  island 
home  ,an  enlightenment  and  culture, 
which,  though  now  but  dimly  out- 
lined in  dreamy  legends,  clearly  in- 
dicate that  their  progenitors  were  a 
favored  people  rich,  in  the   blessings 


of  an  enlightened  civilization.  They 
were  a  people,  too,  who  understood 
the  Jewish  scriptures,  and  observed 
the  Jewish  law.  Nowhere,  except  in 
America,  can  there  be  found  a  peo- 
ple, among  whom  these  conditions 
were  a  well-established  historical  fact 
at  the  time  supposed  to  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  Hawaiian  and  the 
Polynesian    race.      And  in  no  other 
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direction  are  there  to  be  found  so 
many  circumstantial  proofs  of  their 
origin. 

Leaving  this  question  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  we  will  devote  a  few  para- 
graphs to  the  consideration  of  the 
national  peculiarities  of  the  ancient 
Hawaiians  as  illustrated  in  their 
social  and  religious  customs.  In  the 
early  government  of  the  islands 
there  were  many  independent  chiefs, 
whose  numbers  were  from  time  to 
time  augmented  by  fresh  arrivals 
from  other  islands  of  Polynesia  of 
warlike  chiefs,  who  came  with  suffi- 
cient following  to  establish  them- 
selves in  power  in  various  districts. 
In  time  these  chiefs  formed  alliances 
for  mutual  aid  and  protection,  as 
conflicting  interests  arrayed  the  peo- 
ple of  one  district  against  their 
neighbors  in  an  adjoining  one,  and 
finally  one  island  against  another. 
A  supreme  head  was  chosen  from 
among  them,  who  eventually  became 
invested  with  all  the  dignity  of  ab- 
solute sovereignty. 

While  to  some  of  the  more  power- 
ful families,  and  to  the  priesthood, 
lands  were  secured  in  inalienable 
title,  yet  most  of  the  lands  were  at 
the  entire  disposal  of  the  king,  who 
granted  them  according  to  his  royal 
pleasure,  to  his  favorite  chiefs,  thus 
binding  them  more  firmly  to  himself. 
They  were  secured  in  their  pos- 
sessions only  by  faithful  allegiance  to 
him,  and  lost  them  by  rebelling 
against  his  authority.  The  lands 
were  thus  divided  and  subdivided 
among  the  ruling  families,  and  a 
royal  or  chiefly  caste  was  established, 
who,  for  rapacity  and  greed,  have 
rarely  been  excelled  in  the  history 
of  any  people.  Next  to  them  was 
the  priestly  caste,  comprising  a  nu- 
merous class  who,  while  vieing  with 
the  lords  in  their  exactions  of  the 
common  people,  lent  every  support 
that  religious  superstition  could  bring 
to  the  arrogant  claims  of  the  chiefs, 
thus  more  firmly  establishing  their 
own  claims  to  special  privileges. 

These   two  classes  were  made  as 


exclusive  as  the  most  rigid  laws  could 
render  them.  The  chiefs  affected  to 
trace  back  their  lineage  through  a 
long  line  of  distinguished  warriors  to 
the  first  man,  or  Adam,  and  the 
candidate  for  royal  honors  was  re- 
quired to  recite  his  claims  before  a 
school  of  heraldry;  giving  the  name 
of  father  and  mother,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  reaching  back 
to  some  well-known  chief,  of  whose 
royal  claims  there  was  no  question. 
In  like  manner,  those  of  the  priestly 
strain  were  required  to  substan- 
tiate their  claims,  the  chief  high 
priest  claiming  divine  descent,  even 
from  the  gods  themselves. 

The  common  people  were  like- 
wise divided  into  two  classes;  free- 
men, who  constituted  the  tenantry 
of  the  chiefs  and  priests,  and  who 
were  virtually  serfs,  passing  with  the 
land,  as  changes  might  occur  in 
proprietary  rights;  and  slaves,  who 
were  wholly  subject  to  their  masters. 

Though  the  king  possessed  his 
own  plantations,  and  fish  ponds  kept 
especially  for  him  by  his  servants, 
he  likewise  exacted  contributions 
from  the  principal  chiefs,  and  they 
of  inferior  chiefs,  who  in  turn  exacted 
of  the  common  people  the  major 
part  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil.  As  a 
result  of  such  a  system,  there  was 
little  incentive  to  habits  of  frugality 
and  industry.  If  the  husbandman 
was  in  possession  of  a  comfortable 
home,  a  well-cultivated  garden,  or  a 
well-stocked  fish  pond,  it  might  ex- 
cite the  cupidity  of  his  lord  or  the 
king,  and  he  might  awake  to  find 
the  royal  color  waving  over  his 
coveted  possessions,  which  was  notice 
to  him  that  his  ownership  had  ceased 
and  his  property  had  been  confis- 
cated. There  was  no  recourse,  and 
he  must  yield  unmurmuring  obedi- 
ence to  the  wish  of  his  grasping 
lord.  Many  would  not  cultivate 
where  they  might  never  hope  to  reap 
the  reward  of  their  labor;  others  cul- 
tivated small  plots  under  different 
chiefs,  so  that  if  robbed  by  one,  they 
might    yet  retain   something  to  live 
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upon.  Those  who  refused  to  culti- 
vate the  soil,  lived  by  preying  on 
their  enemies,  and  when  this  failed, 
on  their  more  frugal  neighbors. 

Besides  all  this,  the  life  of  his  sub- 
jects was  absolutely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  ruler;  and  in  times  of  war, 
heralds  were  sent  to  every  district 
and  to  every  village,  with  a  demand 
for  a  certain  number  of  warriors 
fully  armed  and  equipped,  and  none 
were  exempt  from  the  draft,  unless 
incapacitated  by  age  or  sickness. 
There  was  everything  in  his  environ- 
ments to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the 
ancient  Hawaiian  a  contempt  for 
life  and  a  total  indifference  to  death. 
Their  battles  were  savage  and  cruel 
contests,  in  which  quarter  was  neith- 
er asked  nor  given.  The  first  pris- 
oners were  reserved  for  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  on  the  altars  of  the  tem- 
ples, and  others  were  doomed  to  a 
condition  of  slavery,  to  which  death 
were  preferable. 

Leaving  these  darker  shades  it  is  a 
relief  to  dwell  upon  the  lighter  tints, 
which  are  discerned  in  the  pastimes 
of  the  people.  The  very  uncertainty 
of  life  caused  them  to  enter  with  all 
the  more  zeal  into  the  various 
recreations  which  their  circum- 
stances afforded  them.  Feasting  was 
one  of  the  more  common  pleasures 
which  they  enjoyed,  but  unfortunately 
Hula  dancing,  often  of  a  most  li- 
centious and  disgusting  character, 
was  a  too  common  accompaniment 
of  the  feast. 

All  classes  might  engage  in  the 
hula,  but  it  was  more  commonly  prac- 
ticed by  professionals,  especially 
at  feasts  of  the  character  in- 
dicated. Some  hulas  were  accom- 
panied by  monotonous  chants  re- 
counting the  heroic  deeds  of  the 
past,  and  others  were  of  a  religious 
character  reciting  some  of  the 
legends  belonging  to  the  forgotten 
days  when  their  progenitors  enjoyed 
the  revelations  of  heaven. 

Athletic  sports,  such  as  running, 
jumping,  wrestling,  boxing,  etc., 
were  much  in  vogue,  but  even  these 


were  sometimes  so  fiercely  contested 
that  one  or  more  of  the  contestants 
often  lost  his  lite.  Coasting  was  also 
a  lavored  pastime  and  the  very  dan- 
ger it  ^entailed  seemed  to  lend  to 
it  a  peculiar  charm.  This  also  par- 
took often  of  the  nature  of  a  contest. 
Reclining  upon  wooden  sledges  the 
contestants  would  dash  down  steep 
declivities  at  a  terrific  rate  of  speed, 
courting  it  would  seem  instant  de- 
struction. The  victory  was  to  him 
who  could  drive  his  sledge  the  most 
rapidly  to  the  bottom.  Swimming 
and  surf-riding  were,  perhaps,  the 
most  universal  sports.  A  village 
was  not  considered  as  suitably 
located  unless  it  possessed  a  beach 
bordering  a  submerged  cevral  reef, 
over  which  the  waves  rushed  in  great 
combing  breakers.  Swimming  out 
to  the  outer  line  of  breakers,  the 
surf-riders  would  poise  themselves  on 
their  boards,  on  the  foaming  crest  of 
a  mighty  wave  and  ride  with  it  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind  to  the  very  beach. 
Besides  these  there  were  a  number  of 
indoor  games  and  sports,  some  of 
which  were  played  for  gambling, 
which  was  so  common  as  to  consti- 
tute a  national  vice. 

The  islands  were  entirely  without 
metals  that  have  been  used  by  other 
peoples  for  making  implements  of 
industry  and  of  war,  and  the  de- 
ficiency was  supplied  by  utilizing 
wood,  stone  and  bone  in  so  skilled 
a  manner,  as  to  command  the  re- 
spect and  even  admiration  of  the  ap- 
preciative mind.  With  such  rude 
implements  as  could  be  fashioned 
from  these,  trees  were  felled,  houses 
and  temples  were  constructed,  canoes 
and  barges  were  made,  cloth,  cord- 
age, etc.,  were  manufactured,  and 
the  soil  was  cultivated.  And  with 
such  rude  weapons  as  spears,  javelins, 
swords,  daggers  and  clubs  of  hard 
wood,  and  slings  for  throwing 
stones,  some  of  the  most  bloody  and 
sanguinary  battles  known  in  the 
history  of  the  world  were  fought. 

Idleness    may    be  at   least  consid- 
ered as  one  of  their  least  vices;    and 
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considering  the  materials  at  their  dis- 
posal, they  may  be  justly  credited  with 
much  ingenuity  in  adapting  them  to 
their  wants.  The  women  were  es- 
pecially skilled  in  braiding  mats, 
with  which  the  floors  were  almc  ? '  in- 
variably covered.  Some  of  tnem 
were  very  large  and  of  very  fine 
workmanship.  They  were  also  used 
for  beds,  screens  and  partitions. 
Their  cloth,  was  also  manufactured 
in  many  varieties  and  with  consider- 
able skill.  Some  patterns  were  even 
beautiful  in  design,  and  the  colors 
were  laid  in  with  remarkable  pre- 
cision. 

The  dress  of  the  ancient  Hawaiian 
was  very  simple,  indeed,-  so  simple 
and  scanty,  that  a  fully  clad  person 
of  either  sex  would  shock  our  fastid- 
ious taste  if  seen  even  at  a  variety  show 
or  at  our  lake  resorts.  The  dress  for 
the  male  was  the  malo,  a  long,  nar- 
row strip  of  cloth,  beaten  from  the 
fibres  of  the  paper  mulberry  tree, 
which  was  wound  about  the  loins; 
the  female  dress  consisted  of  a  short 
skirt,  composed  of  several  layers  of 
paper  cloth  extending  from  waist  to 
knee. 

Bowls  and  dishes  were  made  from 
the  Kou  tree,  and  their  beauty  is 
really  remarkable  when  we  consider 
that  they  were  made  by  hand  with 
no  better  tools  than  those  of  hard 
stone,  shell  and  bone.  Wood  carv- 
ing was  also  executed  with  much  in- 
genuity, but  the  models  were  unfor- 
tunately rather  noted  for  extreme 
ugliness  than  for  beauty  of  design. 
This  is  especially  true  of  their  images 
or  idols  which  were  very  numerous. 
Their  houses  were  admirably  adapted 
to  the  climate,  and  in  their  construction 
reflected  much  credit  on  their  me- 
chanics. They  were  usually  thatched 
huts  of  grass  or  the  long,  narrow 
leaves  of  the  screw  pine  and  were 
constructed  with  considerable  me- 
chanical skill.  Sometimes  temples 
and  the  houses  of  royalty  were  made 
of  rough  or  poorly  dressed  rocks, 
laid  up  without  mortar,  and  covered 
with  a  thatched  roof.    The  social  laws 


demanded  no  fewer  than  six  houses 
for  all  of  chiefly  rank.  These  were 
the  heiau,  or  house  of  worship  contain- 
ing the  family  gods,  the  mua,  the 
eating  house  of  the  male,  which  none 
of  the  opposite  sex  might  enter;  the 
hale  noa,  or  private  house  of  the 
female,  forbidden  to  males;  the  hale 
aina,  or  eating  house  of  the  wile; 
hale  kua,  wife's  workhouse;  and  the 
hele  pea,  nursery  or  retiring  house 
ol  the  wife.  These  houses  for  the 
poorer  classes  were  but  rooms  under 
one  roof,  separated  by  curtains  of 
Kapa,  the  native  cloth,  which  was 
beaten  from  the  fibers  of  the  paper 
mulberry. 

They  had  no  system  of  writing 
or  hieroglyphics  by  which  to  ex- 
press their  ideas  and  preserve  their 
record.  Their  language  was  first 
reduced  to  writing  by  the  early 
Christian  missionaries.  Before  that 
time  their  history  was  preserved  in 
heroic  and  religious  songs  or  chants, 
which  were  composed  and  carefully 
committed  to  memory  by  the  priests 
and  bards.  From  time  to  time  con- 
ferences were  held,  and  these  songs 
and  legends  were  recited  and  com- 
pared, thus  preserving  them  in  prac- 
tically the  same  language  for  long 
periods  of  time.  This  constituted 
the  principal  preparation  of  the 
priests  for  the  duties  of  their  par- 
ticular calling.  The  language  used 
in  these  chants  was  richer  and  more 
poetical  than  the  common  tongue, 
and  it  is  gradually  passing  from  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  people. 

The  marked  peculiarities  of  the 
language  are  the  simple  construction 
of  the  words,  the  short  syllables  and 
the  excessive  use  of  vowels.  One 
letter  often  constitutes  a  syllable  and 
there  are  never  more  than  two.  There 
are  but  twelve  letters  required  to  ex- 
press purely  native  words;  of  these, 
seven  are  consonants:  H.  K.  L. 
M.  N.  P.  W.,  which  have  the  regu- 
lar English  accent.  The  five  vowels 
were:  A,  sounded  as  in  father;  E. 
as  a  in  day;  I,  as  e  in  see;  O,  as  in 
go,  and  U,  as  in  truth.      Every    syl- 
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lable  ends  with  a  vowel,  and  when 
several  vowels  occur  together,  each 
constitutes  a  separate  syllable.  It  is 
difficult  for  a  native  to  pronounce 
two  consonants  without  a  vowel  be- 
tween them.  Where  English  words 
have  come  into  use  the  pronuncia- 
tion is  changed  to  meet  the  defect, 
a  vowel  being  placed  after  each  con- 
sonant. Though  usually  in  writing 
the  letter  K  is  used,  it  is  often  sounded 
as  T  in  speaking;  this  is  especially 
true  in  some  districts,  where  T  takes 
the  place  of  K,  whenever  it  occurs 
in  a  word.  Neither  can  the  native 
distinguish  any  difference  in  the 
sound  of  L  and  R;  maori  and  maoli 
to  them  have  the  same  sound. 

Their  system  of  notation  was 
very  simple  and  their  computations 
regular.  Numbers  from  one  to  ten, 
were:  Kahi,  lua,  kolu,  ha,  lima,  ona, 
hiku,  walu,  iwa,  umi.  In  counting, 
the  letter  a  is  placed  before  numbers, 
from  one  to  nine.  Eleven  is  ten  and 
one;  twelve,  ten  and  two,  etc.  The 
old  computation  was  by  regular 
multiplication  by  ten.  Beginning 
with  four,  the  next  would  be  ten 
fours,  or  forty;  then  ten  forties,  or 
four  hundred,  etc. ,  up  to  four  hun- 
dred thousand;  beyond  that  was  in- 
definite. Intermediate  numbers  were 
expressed  by  a  combination  of  terms. 
Thus,  fifty  was  forty  and  ten;  sixty, 
forty  and  twenty;  eighty  was  two 
forties,  and  so  on.  This  method  has 
been  displaced  by  the  English  meth- 
od of  computation.  There  is  one 
striking  feature  of  the  old  method: 
it  very  much  resembles  the  ancient 
Aztec  method,  and  was  undoubtedly 
derived  from  the  same  source. 

The  science  of  astronomy  was  not 
entirely  unknown.  Some  of  the 
constellations  of  the  heavens  were 
known  and  named  as  were  several  of 
the  planets.  Their  knowledge  was 
such  that  they  were  able  to  make 
long  and  dangerous  voyages  guided 
by  the  stars  and  return  again  to  their 
island  home.  The  year  was  divided 
into  two  seasons  of  six  months  each, 
and  the  months  into  thirty  days  each. 


Every  day  of  the  month  was  named 
from  the  phase  of  the  moon  peculiar 
to  the  corresponding  night. 

The  laws  governing  the  people 
were  few  and  simple,  that  is,  except- 
ing the  restrictions  of  the  taboo, 
which  were  often  exacting  and  irk- 
some in  the  extreme,  and  were  care- 
fully observed  by  all.  Some  laws 
were  so  firmly  fixed  in  tradition  and 
practice  that  they  were  respected 
even  by  the  favored  classes.  Against 
the  infringement  of  these  laws  an  ap- 
peal was  usually  made  to  the  chief  or 
king,  whose  judgments  were  rigidly 
executed.  Stealing  was  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  heinous  crimes  of 
which  one  might  be  guilty.  If  one 
stole  from  another,  the  injured  party 
might  forcibly  seize  whatever  he  de- 
sired of  the  property  of  the  thief,  and 
if  he  was  resisted,  an  appeal  to  the 
people  was  sure  to  bring  them  to  his 
aid.  If  the  thief  were  not  known,  a 
proclamation  was  made  of  the  theft, 
and  the  transgressor  was  warned  that 
unless  he  made  restitution  he  was  to 
be  prayed  to  death  by  the  priests,  and 
it  was  rare  that  the  confession  was 
not  forthcoming.  This  belief  in  be- 
ing "prayed  to  death,"  was  univer- 
sal and  so  firmly  fixed,  that  the  thief 
who  hardened  his  heart  until  too  late 
to  avert  the  dreaded  prayers  or 
incantations,  fell  a  victim  to  his 
superstitious  fears  and  usually  pined 
away  and  died.  Even  today,  with 
all  his  professions  of  belief  in 
Christianity,  it  would  be  a  fearful 
thought  to  the  average  native  to 
learn  that  one  of  priestly  lineage 
sought  his  death  by  the  old  praying 
to  death  method. 

In  nothing  does  the  degeneration 
of  the  ancient  Hawaiian  so  clearly 
appear  as  in  the  laxity  of  the  moral 
code  that  more  enlightened  nations 
accept  as  the  rule  of  life.  There 
were  no  regular  marriage  ceremonies. 
All  that  was  required  being  a  mutual 
agreement,  entered  into  between  the 
contracting  parties,  which  either 
could  break  at  pleasure.  Of  course 
there  were    instances     of  fidelity   to 
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each  other,  based  upon  love  and 
affection  or  upon  the  binding  ties  of 
parentage,  but  yet  they  recognized 
no  rule  but  their  desires.  Chastity 
was  with  them  an  unknown  senti- 
ment, it  being  considered  rather  a 
reproach  than  a  virtue  to  refuse  to 
gratify  the  desires  of  the  opposite 
sex. 

In  order  to  perpetuate  the  family 
line  in  proper  rank,  the  chiefs  were 
obliged  by  custom  to  choose  a 
principal  or  political  wife,  whose  es- 
pousal was  published  by  heralds  and 
celebrated  with  suitable  festivities. 
Besides  her,  they  had  as  many  wives 
as  they  desired,  who  were  taken  in 
the  same  manner  as  among  the  com- 
mon people.  Usually  the  political 
wife  had  the  same  privilege  of  choos- 
ing another  husband,  with  whom  she 
lived  except  when  called  to  the  home 
of  her  lord.  Where  the  paternity  of 
a  child  was  questioned,  the  word  of 
the  mother  was  accepted  as  proof 
conclusive.  Another,  yet  more  dis- 
gusting feature  of  their  marital  rela- 
tion was,  that  it  was  required  that  a 
high  chief  marry  the  next  in  rank,  and 
as  a  result  brothers  and  sisters, 
cousins,  uncle  and  niece,  nephew 
and  aunt  and  even  father  and  daugh- 
ter were  expected  to  sustain  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife  to  each 
other. 

Infanticide  was  a  common  crime. 
Multitudes  were  destroyed  before 
birth  and  many  others  at  birth  or 
even  weeks,  months  or  years  after, 
when  their  care  became  burdensome. 
The  power  of  life  and  death  was  ab- 
solutely in  the  hands  of  the  parents. 
The  aged  and  infirm  who  were  in- 
capable of  self-support  were  treated 
with  contempt  and  even  cruelty, 
some  were  cast  out  to  die,  while 
others  were  mercifully  slain  by  their 
unnatural  relatives  and  their  bodies 
left  a  prey  to  the  wild  dogs. 

The  mourning  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple were  peculiar  and  as  much  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  us  with  aversion  as 
were  many  others  of  their  depraved 
practices.    When  the  high  chief  died 


the  mourning  was  universal.  A  sor- 
rowing wail  called  the  Auwe  was  be- 
gun at  his  bedside  and  passed  from  lip 
to  lip  and  from  group  to  group,  until 
the  whole  island  seemed  plunged  into 
the  most  hopeless  anguish.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  harrowing  intensity 
of  this  mournful  wail  as  it  was  re- 
echoed from  cliff  to  cliff  and  borne  far 
out  to  sea  over  the  moaning  waves. 
The  wailingwas  interspersed  with  sea- 
sons of  festivity  and  rejoicing,  also  with 
hula  dancing  and  other  lascivious 
practices  too  disgusting  to  particular- 
ize. At  such  times  the  native  char- 
acter is  seen  at  its  worst ;  the  excesses 
were  such  as  to  shock  even  their 
own  darkened  minds,  and  were  ex- 
cused by  the  assertion  that  grief  had 
temporarily  unseated  reason  and 
they  were  not  responsible.  It  might 
well  be  urged  that  they  were  tempor- 
arily possessed  of  foul  and  loathsome 
spirits,  who  thus  celebrated  in  high 
carnival  their  exulting  dominion  over 
God's  creatures. 

Besides  all  these  vices  and  depra- 
vities it  was  long  believed  that  the 
Hawaiians,  like  many  others  of  the 
Polynesian  race,  were  guilty  of  the 
horrible  practice  of  cannibalism,  but 
it  is  a  relief  to  be  able  to  state  that 
they  have  been  maligned  and  falsely 
accused  in  this  regard.  There  are 
traditions  preserved  of  different  can- 
nibal bands  or  tribes,  who  in  centu- 
ries past  infested  various  portions  of 
the  islands;  but  these  are  always 
spoken  of  as  foreigners,  who  come 
from  unknown  lands,  and  for  a  time 
established  themselves  in  almost  in- 
accessible mountain  regions,  from 
which  they  preyed  upon  the  unwary 
traveler;  and  in  the  end  they  were 
either  exterminated  or  driven  from 
the  islands  by  the  concerted  action 
of  the  horrified  Hawaiians.  The  tales 
of  their  exploits  became  a  part  of 
the  folklore  of  the  people,  and  no 
fairy  tales  of  ogres  and  giants,  which 
we  all  remember  had  such  a  fascina- 
tion for  us  in  childhood,  were  even 
more  real  and  terrible  to  us  than 
were  those  tales  to  them 
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Notwithstanding-  what  has  been 
written  and  what  might  be  written  of 
the  vices  and  degradation  of  the 
ancient  Hawaiians,  we  must  not  fall 
into  the  natural  error  of  forming  our 
total  estimate  of  their  character  from 
these  darker  shades.  There  were 
many  redeeming  traits  which  stand 
out  in  bolder  relief  from  so  dark  a 
background.  They  were  proverbial 
for  their  hospitality  and  a  natural 
good  nature,  a  seeming  contradiction 
to  the  many  savage  deeds  which 
were  to  them  a  familiar  occurrence 
from  early  childhood.  The  present 
condition  of  the  natives  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  their  many  vices  were 
rather  the  result  of  systems  and  con- 
ditions under  which  they  lived  than 
from  an  inherent  disposition  to  evil. 
When  they  lost  the  spirit  which 
teaches  of  the  one  only  and  true 
God,  their  degeneration  was  rapid 
and  complete. 

The  historian  Jarves  thus  sums  up 
the  situation:  "To  him  existed  no 
social  circle  to  purify  by  kindly 
affections,  no  moral  teachings  en- 
kindled a  love  of  truth,  no  revela- 
tions cheered  his  earthly  course 
or  brightened  future  hopes.  Theft, 
lying,  drunkenness,  reveling,  treach- 
ery, revenge,  lewdness,  infanticide 
and  murder  were  familiar  to  his 
youth,  and  too  often  became  the 
practice  of  his  manhood.  Guilt  was 
measured  by  success  or  failure. 
Justice  was  but  retaliation,  and  the 
law  itself  arrayed  each  man's  hand 
against  his  brother."  Such,  then, 
was  their  condition  when  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  century  found 
them,  and  when  the  moral  precepts 
of  Christianity  beamed  upon  their 
darkened  minds;  and  when  we  reflect 
that  this  was  less  than  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  then  contrast  the 
present  with  the  past,  we  see  a  re- 
markable change,  and  must  perforce 
conclude  that  there  is  something  in- 
herently good  in  their  hearts.  We 
cannot  judge  them  by  our  standards, 
but  we  can  draw  the  veil  of  charity 
about  their  lives,  remembering  what 


they  were,  and  receive  them  into  the 
brotherhood  of  man  without  blushing 
to  own  them  as  fellow  creatures. 

Marvin  E.  Pack. 


A  MURDERER  DETECTED. 

An  actual  case  of  accurate  analysis 
and  judgment  is  reported  in  an  old- 
time  medical  journal  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  the  famous  London  surgeon 
of  fifty  years  ago,  between  whom 
and  our  own  Dr.  Valentine  Mott 
there  existed  a  warm,  personal 
friendship  and  some  slight  profes- 
sional rivalry,  each  having  performed 
for  his  time  wonders  in  surgery. 

It  is  once  related  of  Sir  Astley 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  perform 
an  almost  hopeless  operation  upon  a 
Mr.  Blight,  who  had  been  shot  by 
an  unknown  assassin.  The  promin- 
ence of  the  man  and  the  mystery 
surrounding  the  shooting,  rendered 
the  case  celebrated  at  the  time  of 
the  occurrence. 

Mr.  Blight  was  unconscious  at  the 
time  of  the  examination,  and  nothing 
could  be  obtained  from  him.  The 
moment  Sir  Astley  examined  the 
wound  he  turned  to  his  assistant  and 
said:  "A  pistol  has  been  fired  at  him 
with  the  left  hand."  Then  he  ex- 
plained the  reasons  for  his  conclu- 
sions. 

While  he  was  still  engaged  in  this 
Mr.  Blight's  partner,  a  Mr.  Patch,  a 
man  esteemed  as  reputable,  entered 
the  house  and  was  shown  to  the 
room.  Something  about  his  manner 
and  his  countenance  attracted  the 
attention  of  Sir  Astley,  and  he  whis- 
pered to  his  colleague,  ''If  that 
gentleman  were  left-handed  I  should 
suspect  him  of  the  crime." 

The  next  instant  he  turned  to 
Patch  and  said:  "Will  you  kindly 
hand  me  that  lint?"  Patch  did  so, 
utilizing  his  left  hand.  Mr.  Blight 
died.  Patch  was  accused  of  the 
murder,  and  upon  being  tried  and 
condemned  on  circumstantial  evi- 
dence confessed  his  guilt.  He  was 
duly  executed. 
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Some  months  ago  the  manager  of 
the  Contributor  Company  re- 
quested me  to  write  an  article  for  the 
magazine,  and  I  promised  to  do  so, 
giving  an  account  of  my  visit,  in 
company  with  Apostle  Brigham 
Young,  to  the  Moqui  Indian  villages, 
situated  in  Arizona.  Since  then  I 
have  noticed  the  announcement  pub- 
lished by  the  Contributor  Com- 
pany, promising  a  series  of  illus- 
trated articles,  and  among  other 
things,  stating  that  there  would  be 
some  remarkable  manifestations  of 
the  preservation  of  the  Lord  during 
our  mission.  I  regret  that  this  an- 
nouncement was  made,  from  the  fact 
that  there  was  nothing  transpired 
during  the  trip  that  could  be  counted 
as  particularly  remarkable,  other 
than  the  fact  that  the  writer  escaped 
serious  injury,  although  he  was 
thrown  from  a  horse  while  it  was 
under  quite  rapid  headway.  I  make 
the  above  explanation  so  that  my 
readers  may  not  feel  I  have 
failed  to  fulfill  the  promises  as  out- 
lined in  the  magazine's  prospectus, 
regarding  my  article. 

Thinking  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
many  of  the  readers  of  The  Con- 
tributor, to  not  only  learn  some- 
thing of  the  Moquis  Indians,  but  also 
as  to  the  other  incidents  of  our  trip,  I 
shall  not  confine  myself  in  my  articles 
to  this  special  feature. 

Brother  Young  and  myself  left 
Salt  Lake  City,  January  6th,  1883, 
on  the  7  a.  m.  train,  going  to  Den- 
ver, via  Ogden.  From  Denver  we 
went  to  the  San  Luis  Valley,  Color- 
ado, via  Pueblo.  At  Denver  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
General  B.  M.  Hughes,  an  old- 
time  friend  of  Brother  Young,  and 
also  an  acquaintance  of  his  father 
and  mine.  We  also  met  Mr.  A.  F. 
Hughes,  the  General's  son,  and  had 
a  pleasant  visit  with  him,  learning 
that  they  vvere  relatives  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  Marshall,  of  our  city. 

Going   from    Denver    to    the   San 
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Luis  Valley,  Colorado,  we  went  over 
Veta  Pass,  where  the  railroad  grade 
is  two  hundred  and  eleven  feet  to  the 
mile,  and  the  elevation  nine  thou- 
sand six  hundred  feet. 

About  9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  on  the 
morning  of  the  ninth  of  January,  our 
train  entered  the  San  Luis  Valley, 
and  running  a  little  south  of  west,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  we 
reached  Alamosa,  the  principal  to-m 
in  the  valley,  and  from  here  we  trav- 
eled about  thirty  miles  a  little  west  of 
south  to  Antonito,  at  which  point  we 
were  met  by  President  Silas  S.  Smith 
and  other  brethren  from  Manassa, 
to  which  settlement  we  drove,  the 
town  being  ,ten  miles  north-east  of 
Antonito.  In  the  afternoon  we  visited 
the  new  school,  which  was  a  credit- 
able structure  for  a  town  the  size  of 
Manassa,  and  which  had  been  erect- 
ed at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  dollars. 

We  remained  in  the  San  Luis 
Valley  until  January  15th,  visiting 
different  points  of  interest,  and  hold- 
ing meetings  with  the  people. 
Manassa  was  first  settled  by  our 
people  in  the  spring  of  1879,  and 
from  the  reading  of  the  statistical  re- 
port on  Sunday,  January  14th,  I 
learned  that  there  were  four  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  souls  recorded  in  the 
Manassa  Ward.  The  altitude  of  the 
valley  is  over  seven  thousand  feet, 
and  until  the  settlement  by  the  Mor- 
mon people,  it  was  considered  too 
high  and  too  cold  for  farming,  but 
our  people  had  demonstrated  at  the 
time  of  which  I  write,  that  the  valley 
was  capable  of  producing  very  good 
crops,  and  that  the  temperature  was 
little,  if  any,  colder  than  Cache  Val- 
ley, in  Utah.  The  San  Luis  Valley, 
is  about  sixty  miles  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  in  extent,  and  very  level. 

Since  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Bro- 
ther Young  and  myself  to  the  San  Luis 
Valley,  over  twelve  years  ago,  there 
has  been  a  very  great  amount  of  land 
reclaimed  in  this  valley,  and  many 
colonization  companies  are  printing 
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very  flattering  accounts  regarding  the 
climate,  soil,  etc.,  claiming  the  val- 
ley to  be  one  of  the  garden  spots  ol 
the  State  of  Colorado.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  acres  of  land  have 
been  reclaimed  since  the  first  Mor- 
mon settlements  were  established, 
and  to  the  Mormon  pioneer  really 
belongs  the  credit  of  proving,  by 
practical  demonstration,  that  this  im- 
mense valley  was  capable  of  being 
redeemed.  There  are,  at  the  present 
writing,  several  thousand  Latter-day 
Saints  located  at  Manassa,  and  the 
settlements  in  the  vicinity. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  ol 
January,  Brother  Young  and  I  drove 
from  Manassa  to  La  Jara  station  and 
took  train  for  Durango,  at  which  place 
we  arrived  about  1 1  p.  m.  There 
is  some  remarkably  fine  scenery  on 
the  road  between  San  Luis  Valley 
and  Durango.  We  expected  a  team 
at  Durango  to  meet  us,  but  found 
none  and  remained  there  until  the 
morning  of  the  nineteenth  waiting 
for  a  team,  when  we  hired  one  and 
left  in  company  with  General  J.  J 
Hefferman,  at  one  time  a  resident  ol 
Salt  Lake,  for  Fort  Lewis,  a  distance 
of  about  thirteen  miles.  After 
traveling  about  four  miles  from  Dur- 
ango we  were  met  by  Bro.  Luther  C. 
Burnham,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Durango  to  meet  us. 

We  stopped  over  night  at  Fort 
Lewis  and  were  very  kindly  treated 
by  Colonel  E.  W.  Smith  the  officer 
in  command,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  and  visiting  during  the 
evening  with  a  number  of  the  officers, 
some  of  whom  were  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Brother  Young's 
brother,     Captain    Willard    Young. 

Saturday,  January  20,  was  one  of 
the  coldest  mornings  that  I  ever  re- 
member experiencing  in  my  life. 
The  wind  was  blowing  and  the  ther- 
mometer was  considerably  below 
zero.  It  had  reached  twenty-six 
degrees  below  zero  some  time  during 
the  night.  The  officers  at  the  Fort 
insisted  on  our  stopping  over  and 
waiting  for  the  weather  to   moder- 


ate, but  on  account  of  our  having 
been  delayed  several  days  at  Duran- 
go, after  waiting  until  12:30,  we 
decided  to  continue  our  journey. 
Captain  Daugherty  insisted  on  loan- 
ing me  a  large  buffalo  overcoat 
which  was  so  large  that  I  put  it  on 
over  my  own  overcoat.  But  for  this 
kindness  on  the  part  of  the  captain  I 
am  confident  I  would  have  greatly 
suffered  from  the  cold,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  I  was  very 
warmly  clad  independent  of  the 
captain's  large  buffalo  overcoat,  on 
several  occasions  I  had  to  get  out  of 
the  wagon  and  walk  in  order  to  keep 
warm.  Brothers  Young  and  Burn- 
ham  did  not  seem  to  suffer  so  much 
from  the  cold,  and  I  supposed  they 
escaped  by  not  being  so  thin  as  I  am. 

We  stopped  for  the  night  at  a 
ranch  owned  by  Mr.  John  Pond, 
who  treated  us  very  kindly,  the  dis- 
tance traveled  being  about  twenty 
miles.  The  thermometer  registered 
the  following  morning  at  sunrise  160 
below  zero,  and  Mr.  Pond  informed 
us  that  it  only  registered  6°  below 
the  morning  before.  Upon  my  return 
to  Utah  some  months  later,  I  learned 
that  the  same  cold  wave  which 
struck  us  at  Fort  Lewis,  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  Colorado,  the  night 
of  January  19th,  had  also  been  ex- 
perienced throughout  the  different 
sections  of  our  Territory. 

We  did  not  reach  Brother  Burn- 
ham's  residence,  a  distance  ol  but 
twenty-six  miles  from  Pond's  ranch, 
until  about  8  p.  m.,  although  we 
traveled  all  day  and,  as  we  had  had  a 
very  cold  day's  journey,  we  were 
delighted  to  be  comfortably  located 
at  Brother  Burnham' s,  visiting  with 
himself  and  family.  Brother  Burn- 
ham's  wife  was  formerly  Miss  Mary 
Stuart,  with  whom,  some  eleven  years 
ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
Miss  Cook's  school.  She  will,  no 
doubt,  be  kindly  remembered  by 
many  of  the  "boys  and  girls"  who 
made  Miss  Cook's  life  one  of  vexa- 
tion, as  a  rule,  with  an  occasional 
streak  of  sunshine,    during   the    old 
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Council  House  and  Social  Hall 
schooldays.  I  enjoyed  the  evening 
very  much  chatting  with  Sister 
Burnham  about  old  times. 

Monday,  the  22nd,  we  held  meet- 
ing with  the  people  of  Burnham,  N. 
M. ,  and  on  the  following  day  Brother 
Young  and  I  left,  in  company  with 
Walter  J.  Stevens,  for  Bluff  City, 
San  Juan  County,  Utah.  Bluff  is 
located  about  one  hundred  miles  a 
little  north  of  west  of  Burnham,  N. 
M.  Tuesday,  the  23rd,  we  camped 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  San  Juan 
River,  for  the  night,  having  crossed 
the  river  twice  during  the  day  on  the 
ice.  We  built  a  large  fire,  but  were 
unable  to  get  very  warm,  so  retired, 
and  slept  under  so  much  bedding 
that  next  morning  we  were  tired 
from  having  held  up  so  much 
weight.  Wednesday,  the  24th,  we  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  traveling, 
because  of  the  road  being  covered 
with  snow.  At  night,  however,  we 
found  a  little  dry  spot  where  the 
wind  had  blown  the  snow  away, 
which  was  large  enough  for  our 
wagon  and  horses  and  a  place  to 
build  a  fire.  Thursday  we  did  not 
have  quite  as  much  difficulty  to  find 
the  road  as  the  day  previous,  and  we 
camped  for  the  night  at  just  the  same 
kind  of  a  place  as  the  night  before. 
Friday  we  reached  Montezuma,  and 
were  welcomed  by  Brother  William 
Hyde,  an  old  Salt  Laker,  and  his 
family,  with  whom  we  spent  the 
night.  In  the  evening  a  number  of 
friends  called  at  Brother  Hyde's,  and 
we  spent  the  evening  very  pleasant- 
ly, chatting  and  reciting  pieces,  etc. 
We  appreciated  a  good  bed  very 
much  indeed,  after  having  slept  for 
three  nights  in  a  wagon,  and  travel- 
ing with  snow  upon  the  ground, 
half  of  the  time  not  knowing  where  the 
road  was,  and  every  little  while  get- 
ing  out  of  the  wagon  to  lift  on  the 
wheels  to  assist  our  team  in  getting 
through  a  snow-drift. 

We  reached  Bluff  City  at  3  p.  m., 
of  Saturday,  January  27th,  and  were 
welcomed   by    Counselor    Platte   D. 


Lyman  and  others  of  the  Saints. 
We  found  the  people,  generally,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and 
feeling  quite  encouraged  with  the 
outlook  for  the  establishment  of  a 
prosperous  settlement.  In  the  even- 
ing we  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Association.  Sunday  and  Monday 
we  held  conference  meetings  with 
the  Saints,  and  Tuesday  morning  we 
visited  the  farming  land  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Bluff,  and  just  before  noon 
started  on  our  return  trip  for  Color- 
ado. 

The  Saints  in  Bluff,  were  located  in 
a  fort  twenty-four  rods  square,  with 
no  buildings  in  the  center.  The 
houses  were  all  built  of  logs,  one 
story  high,  and  faced  the  center  of 
the  fort.  There  were  no  openings 
in  the  outside  of  the  buildings,  the 
only  ones  being  those  facing  the 
square.  There  were  about  fifty  men 
in  Bluff  at  the  time  of  our  visit  there, 
and  the  total  available  farming  land 
which  they  owned  amounted  to  about 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  it 
was  estimated  that  their  water  ditch 
to  irrigate  their  land  would  cost 
about  ten  thousand  dollars  when 
completed,  a  large  amount  for  so 
small  a  body  of  land.  The  land  is 
very  fertile  and  yields  abundantly, 
but  the  water  of  the  San  Juan  River 
is  very  hard  to  control,  and  many  of 
the  settlers  who  originally  located 
on  the  San  Juan  had  left  and  gone  to 
other  sections  to  make  their  homes, 
having  become  discouraged  with  the 
prospect  at  Bluff  City. 

I  learned  that  Apostle  Erastus 
Snow,  who  had  formerly  paid  a  visit 
to  Bluff  City,  promised  those  who 
would  remain  at  Bluff,  that  they 
should  be  successful  in  their  tem- 
poral affairs,  and  I  am  very  much 
pleased  at  this  date,  some  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  after  the  promise  was 
made,  to  be  able  to  record  the  fact 
that  those  who  have  remained  at 
Bluff  have  been  quite  successful  in 
their  financial  affairs,  and  that  for 
the    size      of    the     community,      it 
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is,  perhaps,  as  prosperous  as  any  in 
our  Territory 

We  held  meeting  Wednesday  the 
thirty-first  of  January,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Brother  William  Hyde,  at 
Montezuma.  Thursday  morning, 
Brothers  Young,  Platte  D.  Lyman, 
Walter  J.  Stevens,  Kumen  Jones 
and  I  started  for  Burn  ham,  at  which 
place  we  arrived  Saturday,  the  third 
of  February,  and  the  following  day 
held  meetings  with  the  Saints. 
Our  trip  from  Bluff  to  Burnham,  was 
scarcely  as  cold  and  unpleasant  as 
when  we  made  the  trip  from  Burn- 
ham  to  Bluff. 

Monday,  the  fifth  of  February,  a 
number  of  us  visited  a  fine  section 
of  land,  consisting  of  one  thousand 
to  one  thousand  five  hundred  acres 
located  east  of  Burnham,  all  ol 
which  could  be  brought  under 
cultivation,  but  it  would  cost  con- 
siderable money  or  labor  to  ac- 
complish this,  but  the  settlers  were 
disposed  to  undertake  the  work. 

February  6,  Brother  Young  and 
I  in  company  with  Walter  J.  Stevens, 
left  for  Durango,  Colorado,  arriving 
about  i  p.  m.  on  the  eighth.  The 
following  morning  at  4:50  a.  m.  we 
took  the  train  for  San  Luis  Valley, 
I  have  already  remarked  that  the 
scenery  between  Durango  and  Anto- 
nito  is  very  fine,  and  as  the  atmos- 
phere was  a  little  clearer  on  our  re- 
turn trip,  we  appreciated  the  scenery 
even  more  than  when  we  last  passed 
over  the  road.  I  learned  from  the 
conductor  that  the  railroad  grade  in 
some  places  was  two  hundred  and 
forty-three    feet     to    the    mile,    and 


that  the  altitude  ol  Cumbers  is  ten 
thousand  one  hundred  feet  high.  On 
account  of  the  road  winding  up  and 
down  the  canyon  so  much,  a  person 
really  sees  most  of  the  scenery  twice. 
There  is  one  station  house  that  I 
recall  our  passing  three  times,  once 
on  one  side  of  the  canyon,  and  twice 
on  the  other,  the  second  time  our 
track  being  about  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  one  that  we  had  just  travel- 
ed. I  believe  I  would  be  safe  in 
saying  that  a  person  could  come 
very  nearly  throwing  a  stone  from 
the  railway  track  to  this  station  house 
from  the  three  different  points  which 
I  have  mentioned.  The  conductor 
kindly  stopped  the  train  opposite 
the  town  of  Manassa,  and  Brother 
Young  and  I  walked  from  the  rail- 
way crossing  to  the  settlement. 

On  reaching  the  home  of  Presi- 
dent Silas  S.  Smith  we  were  pleased 
to  receive  a  large  number  of  letters 
from  Salt  Lake.  Thirty-three  days 
from  home,  and  no  letters  gives  a 
person  a  very  good  appetite  for  home 
news, and  we  enjoyed  the  contents  of 
our  mail  very  much.  We  spent 
Saturday  at  Manassa  answering  our 
correspondence,  and  'Sunday  held 
meetings  with  the  Saints  and  set 
apart  John  C.  Dalton  as  Bishop  of 
the  Manassa  Ward,  and  Silas  S. 
Smith,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  S.  Sellers  as 
his  Counselors.  Monday,  the  twelfth 
of  February,  we  drove  to  Antonito 
station,  and  took  train  for  Espanola, 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  road,  a  distance 
of  ninetv-two  miles 

Heber  J.  Grant. 
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SPIRITUAL  GIFTS. 

Spiritual  gifts  are  those  bless- 
ings given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  all 
who  are  make  partakers  of  it.  When- 
ever the  Holy  Ghost  takes  up  its 
residence  in  a  person,  it  not  only 
cleanses,  sanctifies  and  purifies   him, 


in  proportion  as  he  yields  himself  to 
its  influence;  but  also  imparts  to  him 
some  gift,  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  himself  and  others.  No  one  who 
has  been  born  of  that  spirit,  and 
who.  remaining  sufficiently  faithful,  is 
left  destitute  of  a  spiritual   gift.       A 
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person  who  is  without  a  spiritual 
gift,  has  not  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell- 
ing in  him,  in  a  sufficient  degree  to 
save  him;  he  cannot  be  called  a 
Saint,  or  a  child  of  God;  for  all 
Saints  who  constitute  the  Church  of 
Christ,  are  baptized  into  the  same 
Spirit,  and  each  one,  without  any 
exception,  is  made  a  partaker  of  the 
same  spiritual  gift. 

Spiritual  gifts,  imparted  to  the 
Church  are  very  numerous,  among 
which  maybe  mentioned  the  following: 
revelations  and  prophecies;  transla- 
tion of  sacred  writings  from  foreign 
and  unknown  languages;  seeing  by 
the  Urim  andThummim,  or  a  Seer's 
gift;  visions,  dreams  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  dreams;  the  discerning 
of  spirits  and  angels;  power  over 
devils  and  wicked  spirits;  power  to 
counteract  deadly  poisons,  quench 
the  violence  of  fire,  and  shut  the 
mouths  of  ferocious  beasts;  power 
over  trees,  mountains,  earth,  air  and 
water;  power  to  heal  the  sick,  lame, 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb;  to  smite  the 
wicked  with  plagues,  famine  and 
death;  to  speak  with  new  tongues  or 
interpret  the  same;  to  work  mighty 
miracles,  to  raise  the  dead,  or  be 
translated  from  earth  to  heaven. 
All  these  and  many  others  too 
numerous  to  mention  are  the  gifts  of 
God  to  the  Church,  through  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  shed 
forth  upon  the  members  thereof. 

Each  member  does  not  receive  all 
these  gifts;  but  they  are  distributed 
through  the  whole  body,  according 
to  the  will  and  wisdom  of  the  Spirit. 
To  some  is  given  one,  and  to  some, 
another:  some  receive  small  gifts; 
others  great  ones:  one  member  may 
have  only  one  gift;  another  may  have 
many:  one  may  have  power  to  speak 
in  the  various  languages  of  the  na- 
tions; another  may  have  a  gift  to 
interpret  them :  one  may  have  a  gift 
to  heal  the  sick,  but  have  no  gift  of 
faith  to  be  healed,  when  he  himself 
is  sick:  some  may  have  power  to 
heal  the  sick,  but  have  no  power  to 
work   miracles,    such    as   controlling 


the  elements  or  laws  of  nature:  some 
may  have  power  to  perform  great 
miracles,  but  have  no  power  to  see 
visions,  or  discern  spirits:  some  may 
be  filled  with  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
but  have  no  gift  to  see  in  the  Urim 
and  Thummim:  others  may  have  the 
gift  of  a  Seer,  but  have  no  gift  to 
speak  with  tongues  or  perform  mira- 
cles. Some  may  have  all  these  gifts 
bestowed  upon  them,  so  as  to  under- 
stand them  all,  and  be  prepared  to 
detect  any  spurious  gifts,  and  to  pre- 
scribe over  the  whole  body  of  the 
Church  that  all  may  be  benefitted. 
These  spiritual  gifts  are  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  Church 
according  to  their  faithfulness,  cir- 
cumstances, natural  abilities,  duties 
and  callings;  that  the  whole  may  be 
properly  instructed,  confirmed,  per- 
fected and  saved. 

For  the  instruction  of  all  who  de- 
sire to  learn,  we  shall  explain  some 
of  the  more  important  Spiritual  Gifts, 
one  by  one,  beginning  with  the 

GIFT  OF  REVELATION. 

In  all  ages  and  dispensations  when 
the  Church  of  God  has  been  on  the 
earth,  the  gift  of  revelation  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  gilts  of 
the  Spirit.  It  is  essential  to  the  very 
existence  ot  the  Church;  for  without 
it,  the  Church  would  become  as  life- 
less as  the  human  body  without  food, 
drin«,  or  air.  As  the  mortal  body 
would  die  and  become  disorganized 
without  these  necessary  elements,  so 
the  body  of  Christ — the  Church — 
would  die,  become  disorganized,  and 
cease  to  exist  on  the  earth,  if  this 
essential  spiritual  gift  were  taken 
from  it.  The  gift  of  revelation  is 
the  spiritual  food,  and  drink,  and 
the  very  life  of  the  Church.  With- 
out it,  God  never  has  accepted  nor 
ever  will  recognize  any  church,  as 
His  own,  in  any  age  or  generation, 
or  among  any  people,  nation  or 
tongue. 

The  gift  of  revelation  is  necessary 
in  the  Church  to  reveal  doctrine. 
Many    good    principles     have    been 
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revealed,  in  different  ages,  relating 
to  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  which 
have  been  recorded  for  the  benefit  of 
man.  But  these  recorded  principles 
were  never  intended  to-  supersede 
the  necessity  of  the  revelations  of 
the  Spirit  in  regard  to  the  same  sub- 
jects. Because  the  spirit  revealed 
the  doctrine  of  faith  and  repentance 
to  the  antediluvians,  that  was  no 
reason  why  successive  revelators, 
after  the  flood,  should  not  have  the 
same  good  principles  revealed  to 
them.  Because  faith  and  repentance 
were  revealed  in  the  books  of  Moses, 
that  was  no  reason  why  the  same 
should  not  be  revealed  anew  in  the 
books  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  in 
many  other  inspired  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Because  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke  and  John  were  inspired 
to  write  doctrine,  that  did  not 
hinder  Peter,  Paul,  James  and  Jude 
from  being  inspired  also  to  write 
upon  the  same.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  inspiration,  that 
the  same  doctrine  is  often  revealed, 
over  and  over  again,  in  successive 
ages,  by  successive  revelators.  The 
reason  why  there  is  a  repetition  of 
revelations  on  the  same  subject  is, 
not  because  such  subject  is  wholly 
unknown,  but  because  there  are 
many  other  principles  connected 
with  it,  which  are  of  importance  to 
be  revealed,  and  which  could  not  be 
manifested  with  the  same  good  effect, 
if  isolated  from  principles  which 
were  formerly  revealed. 

Another  reason  why  the  same 
doctrine  is  revealed  over  again  in 
successive  generations,  is  because  it 
may  not  be  as  plain  to  the  genera- 
tions following  as  when  first  revealed; 
the  latter  being  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  given.  To  remove  this  ob- 
scurity, God  reveals  the  same  doc- 
trine to  successive  ages  with  such 
explanations  as  are  necessary  to 
make  it  plain  to  the  understanding 
of  all.  Language  is  sometimes  am- 
biguous ana  very  imperfect;  and  es- 
pecially where  sacred  writings  have 


been  translated  from  one  language  to 
another  by  uninspired  men.  The 
real  meaning  of  the  revelator  is  not 
always  clearly  understood;  hence 
arises  differences  of  opinions  and 
great  divisions.  To  remove  these 
evils,  the  gift  of  revelation  is  neces- 
sary, to  reveal  the  doctrine  over 
again  in  language  that  can  be  under- 
stood; and  thus  to  unite  the  views  of 
the  Saints  and  make  them  one. 

The  gift  of  revelation  is  necessary 
in  the  Church,  not  only  to  reveal  in 
greater  plainness  what  has  become 
partially  obscure,  by  tradition  and 
many  other  causes  combined,  but  to 
make  manifest  doctrine  that  has  been 
nearly  or  entirely  lost:  such  as  mar- 
riage for  eternity;  the  multiplication 
of  the  human  species  after  the  resur- 
rection; the  pre-existence  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh;  the  redemption  of 
spirits  from  prison  by  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  to  them ;  baptism  for 
the  dead;  the  redemption  and  im- 
mortality of  the  animal  creation; 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  doctrines 
which  have  evidently  once  been  un- 
derstood, as  the  scriptures,  by  refer- 
ences, more  or  less  obscure,  indicate. 
The  gift  of  revelation  will  therefore 
reveal  and  make  plain  such  doctrines 
as  have  been  lost  to  the  world  for 
ages. 

In  different  dispensations  there  are 
generally  some  doctrines  entirely 
new,  such  as  have  not  been  revealed 
to  any  former  age.  The  gift  of 
revelation  therefore,  is  necessary  to 
point  out  what  doctrines  are  intended 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  dispensation  in 
which  they  are  given.  Circumcision 
was  peculiar  from  Abraham  till  Christ; 
the  passover  and  many  of  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  Israel,  were  pecu- 
liar -during  the  Mosaic  dispensation ; 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  peculiar  to  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation; the  gathering  of  all  things  in 
one,  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  which 
are  in  Christ,  is  peculiar  to  the  great 
and  last  dispensation  of  the  fullness 
of  times.  The  gathering  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  the  building 
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of  the  old  and  the  new  Jerusalem, 
and  the  preparations  for  the  second 
advent  will  include  many  doctrines 
ordinances,  statutes,  commands,  and 
institutions,  peculiar  to  the  last  dis- 
pensation. Therefore,  the  gift  of 
revelation  is  necessary  to  bring  forth 
things  both  new  and  old. 

The  gift  of  revelation  is  necessary 
to  make  known  the  callings  of  God 
unto  men.  There  are  many  appoint- 
ments in  the  Church;  such  as  those 
of  Apostles,  Prophets,  Evangelists, 
Bishops,  Elders,  Pastors,  Teachers, 
and  Deacons.  Without  revelation 
it  could  not  be  known  whon  the 
Spirit  selected  to  fill  these  responsible 
stations.  Therefore,  without  reve- 
lation there  could  be  no  legal  author- 
ities ordained:  hence  the  Church 
would  necessarly  cease  from  the 
earth  when  the  last  ones,  ordained  by 
revelation,  left  or  departed  this  life. 
It  is  admitted  by  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  and  by  nearly  the  whole 
of  Christendom,  that  there  have  been 
no  revelations  since  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era:  consequently, 
there  could  have  been  no  callings  to 
the  ministry  after  that  period;  there- 
fore, when  the  ministers  who  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  first  century  died,  the 
authority  and  the  Church  must  have 
ceased  from  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

The  gift  of  revelation  is  also  nec- 
essary to  make  known  the  duties 
of  the  official  members  of  the 
Church.  In  the  Christian  Church  in 
ancient  times,  ministers  were  set 
apart  for  missions  to  various  coun- 
tries, by  the  revelations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  they  were  also  dictated  by 
revelation  in  their  daily  duties;  they 
were  forbidden  by  revelation  to  visit 
certain  places  which  they  intended  to 
visi;,  and  commanded  to  visit  cer- 
tain countries  where  they  had  no  in- 
tention of  going.  Without  revela- 
tion, they  could  neither  be  called  to 
the  ministry,  nor  act  in  the  same, 
even  if  they  could  have  been  called. 
Therefore,  take  away  this  one  spirit- 
ual gift,  and  the  Church  would  nec- 
essarily cease  from  the  earth. 


Another  very  important  spiritual 
blessing  which  is  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
on  the  earth,  is  the 

GIFT    OF    PROPHECY. 

This  gift  is  a  blessing,  conferred 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  many  in 
the  Church,  and  is  considered  among 
the  best  gifts.  The  Apostle  Paul, 
exhorts  the  Church  in  these  words: 
"Follow  after  charity,  and  desire 
spiritual  gifts,  but  rather  that  ye  may 
prophesy.  For  he  that  speaketh  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  speaketh  not 
unto  men,  but  unto  God;  for  no  man 
understandeth  him,  howbeit  in  the 
Spirit  he  speaketh  mysteries.  But 
he  that  prophesieth,  speaketh  unto 
men  to  edification,  and  exhortation, 
and  comfort.  He  that  speaketh  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  edifieth  him- 
self; but  he  that  prophesieth,  edifieth 
the  Church.  I  would  that  ye  all 
spake  with  tongues,  but  rather  that 
ye  prophesied:  for  greater  is  he  that 
prophesieth  than  he  that  speaketh 
with  tongues,  except  he  interpret, 
that  the  Church  may  receive  edify- 
ing."     (I  Corinthians,  xiv;  1-5.) 

The  gift  of  prophecy  is  given  to 
some  in  the  Church,  for  the  purpose 
of  '  '■edification, ' '  '  'exhortation, ' ' 
and  "comfort"  to  all  the  members 
thereof.  The  prophecies  uttered  by 
the  prophets  in  the  Church,  are  of 
more  benefit  to  believers  than  to  un- 
believers; hence  Paul,  when  com- 
paring the  greater  usefulness  of 
prophesying,  with  that  of  tongues, 
says:  "Wherefore,  tongues  are  for 
a  sign,  not  to  them  that  believe,  but 
to  them  that  believe  not;  but  prophe- 
sying serveth  not  for  them  that  be- 
lieve not,  but  for  them  which  be- 
lieve. If  therefore  the  whole  Church 
be  come  together  unto  one  place,  and 
all  speak  with  tongues,  and  there 
come  in  those  that  are  unlearned 
or  unbelievers  will  they  not  say  that 
ye  are  mad?  But  if  all  prophesy, 
and  there  come  in  one  that  believeth 
not,  or  one  unlearned,  he  is  convinc- 
ed of  all:  and  thus  are  the  secrets  of 
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his  heart  made  manifest;  and  so  fall- 
ing down  on  his  face  he  will  worship 
God,  and  report  that  God  is  in  you 
of  a  truth."  (I  Corinthians,    xiv,  22- 

25-) 

From  these  quotations  we  can 
perceive  the  very  great  blessings 
which  believers  receive  through  the 
gift  of  prophecy:  they  edified,  ex- 
horted and  comforted.  And  even 
unbelievers  for  whom  Paul  says, 
prophesying  is  not  intended  as  a 
sign,  are  convinced,  by  having  the 
secrets  of  their  hearts  made  manifest, 
and  are  constrained  to  fall  down  upon 
their  faces,  and  worship  God.  When 
the  secret  of  their  hearts,  known  by 
no  mortal  but  themselves,  are  clearly 
revealed  through  the  gift  of  prophe- 
cy, it  carries  a  forcible  conviction  to 
their  minds,  that  God  must  indeed 
be  in  such  prophets. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some, 
that  the  prophets  in  the  Christian 
Church  were  merely  exhorters,  and 
not  revelators  of  future  events  or 
secret  things.  But,  in  addition  to 
what  we  have  already  quoted  upon 
the  nature  of  this  gift,  we  refer  to 
the  following: — "Now,  brethren,  if  I 
come  unto  you  speaking  with 
tongues,  what  shall  I  profit  you,  ex- 
cept I  shall  speak  to  you  either  by 
revelation,  or  by  knowledge,  or  by 
prophesying,  or  by  doctrine?"  (verse 
t>).  This  passage  clearly  proves  that 
Christian  ministers,  not  only  ex- 
horted, but  did  actually  speak  by 
"revelation."  Again  in  the  same 
chapter,  Paul  inquires,  "How  is  it 
then,  brethren?  When  ye  come  to- 
gether, every  one  of  you  hath  a 
psalm,  hath  a  doctrine,  hath  a 
tongue,  hath  a  revelation,  hath  an 
interpretation."  (verse  26.)  By 
this  we  can  perceive  how  the 
Christian  Church  in  their  meetings 
worshiped  God.  Through  the  op- 
eration of  the  Holy  Ghost  they  re- 
ceived by  inspiration,  psalms,  doc- 
trines, tongues,  interpretation  of 
tongues,  revelations  and  prophecies. 
By  all  these  gifts,  the  church  was 
greatly  edified;  but  more  especially 


by  revelation  and  prophecies:  by 
these  latter,  the  secrets  of  hearts 
were  made  manifest  and  the  hidden 
events  of  the  future  were  clearly 
made  known. 

Prophets  in  the  Christian  Church 
were  very  numerous,  and  they  were 
so  anxious  to  inform  the  Church  of 
every  revelation  which  God  gave 
them,  that  they  became  disorderly 
and  did  not  wait  one  for  another; 
several  would  frequently  be  relating 
their  revelations  at  the  same  time, 
producing  confusion;  for  this,  Paul 
reproves  them,  and  gives  them  the 
necessary  instruction,  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  should  deliver 
their  prophecies.  He  says:  "Let 
the  prophets  speak  two  or  three, 
and  let  the  other  judge."  (Verse 
29. )  This  was  much  more  orderly 
than  for  all  of  them  to  be  prophesy- 
ing at  once.  When  two  or  three 
prophets  had,  one  by  one,  declared 
what  God  had  revealed  to  them,  the 
other  prophets,  listening,  were  pre- 
pared to  judge  whether  the  prophe- 
cies they  had  just  heard  were  of 
God,  or  were  uttered  by  human 
wisdom.  And  in  this  manner  the 
Church  was  prevented  from  being 
deceived  by  false  revelations  and 
prophecies.  Observing  this  order 
and  only  letting  two  or  three 
prophets  speak  before  judgment  was 
rendered,  gave  their  assemblies  a 
better  opportunity  to  remember 
what  was  revealed,  than  to  have  de- 
ferred judgment  until  all  had  spoken. 
Again  Paul  says,  "If  anything  be  re- 
vealed to  another  that  sitteth  by,  let 
the  first  hold  his  peace;  for  ye  may 
all  prophesy  one  by  one,  that  all 
may  learn,  and  all  may  be  comforted. 
And  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are 
subject  to  the  prophets;  for  God  is 
not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of 
peace,  as  in  all  churches  of  the 
saints."  (Verses  30-33. ) 

If,  while  one  prophet  was  declaring 
his  revelation  to  the  assembly, 
another  prophet,  sitting  by,  re- 
ceived a  revelation,  good  order  re- 
quired the  latter  to  still  keep  his  seat, 
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until  the  first  held  his  peace;  "For," 
says  the  Apostle,  "ye  may  all 
prophesy  one  by  one."  The  fact 
that  several  received  revelations  at 
the  same  time,  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  declare  them  at  the  same 
time.  The  spirit  of  prophecy  or 
revelation  is  not  an  irresistible  spirit 
that  takes  away  the  agency  o'f  the 
prophets,  compelling  them  to  speak; 
but  "the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are 
subject  to  the  prophets,"  to  be  exer- 
cised in  order  or  out  of  order,  as 
they  please. 

After  the  Apostle  had  named  the 
great  variety  of  spiritual  gifts,  and 
had  described  them,  and  had  clearly 
explained  their  indispensable  use  in 
the  Christian  Church,  and  had 
pointed  out  the  order  to  be  observed 
in  their  exercises;  he  says,  "If  any 
man.  think  himself  to  be  a  prophet, 
or  spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge 
that  the  things  that  I  write  unto  you 
are  the  commandments  of  the  Lord. ' ' 
(Verse  37.)  There  were  some 
things  which  the  Apostle  wrote,  in 
some  of  his  epistles,  about  which 
he  merely  gives  his  opinion,  and 
acknowledges  that  he  had  no  com- 
mandment from  God  in  relation  to 
them;  but  in  regard  to  the  order 
which  he  laid  down,  relating  to  reve- 
lations, prophesyings  and  the  other 
spiritual  gifts,  he  clearly  informs 
them  that  it  was  of  God;  and  exhorts 
every  spiritual  man  to  acknowledge 
that  the  great  system  of  miraculous 
gifts,  about  which  he  was  writing  was 
established  by  "the  commandments 
of  the  Lord." 

To  do  away  from  the  Christian 
Church  revelators,  prophets,  and 
other  gifts,  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  to  do  away  "the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord."  The  nations  of 
Christendom  for  the  last  seventeen 
centuries  have  had  the  unblushing 
impudence  to  do  away  these  "com- 
mandments of  the  Lord,"  and  to  say 
they  are  no  longer  necessary;  and 
yet  these  same  apostate  churches, 
after  rejecting  these  "command- 
ments,"    have    the     hardihood     to 


hypocritically  and  blasphemously  call 
themselves  Christian  churches,  and 
Bible  believers;  and  many  millions 
have  believed  in  their  wicked  de- 
lusions. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  weak, 
frail  man  to  repeal  divine  command- 
ments. The  divine  commandments 
in  relation  to  the  necessity,  order 
and  use  of  the  spiritual  gifts  of  the 
Christian  Church  can  be  repealed 
only  by  Him  who  gave  them.  And 
as  there  never  has  been  any  repeal 
law  revoking  these  commandments, 
they  must  remain  in  full  force  in  the 
Christian  Church  whenever  and 
wherever  such  church  is  found  on 
the  earth.  And  all  churches  who  do 
not  believe  in,  and  practice  these 
commandments,  are  not  Christian 
churches  for  they  have  rejected  both 
the  commandments  and  blessings  of 
the  Christian  institutions;  none  of  the 
powers  characterizing  Christianity 
are  found  among  them;  they  are  as 
barren  as  the  fig-tree  which  bore  no 
fruit,  and  that  withered  under  the 
curse  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Another  spiritual  blessing  which 
is  of  great  use  in  the  Christian 
Church  is, 

THE    GIFT     OF    TRANSLATING     LAN- 
GUAGES. 

This  gift  comprises  a  particular 
department  of  the  more  general  gift 
of  revelation.  God  has  revealed 
many  important  principles  to  people 
of  different  languages.  And  that 
these  principles  may  be  more  gener- 
ally useful,  He  has  imparted  to  some 
revelators  and  prophets,  the  power 
to  translate  sacred  writings  from  one 
language  into  another.  The  people 
of  the  whole  earth,  for  many  gener- 
ations, were  of  one  language,  and 
during  that  period  the  gift  of  trans- 
lation was  necessary.  But  at  the 
building  of  the  great  tower,  God 
wrought  a  special  miracle,  by  caus- 
ing the  people  to  forget  their  mother 
language  and  by  giving  in  the 
stead  thereof,  a  variety  of  new 
tongues.     On  that  memorable  occa- 
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sion  the  gift  of  new  tongues  was 
given  to  the  wicked  for  a  curse. 
This  curse  has  been  transferred 
down  through  successive  ages  until 
the  present  day. 

When  God  gives  a  revelation  in 
any  one  of  these  languages,  to  be 
written  for  the  benefit  of  the  nations 
of  different  languages,  He  inspires 
His  prophets  to  translate  such  sacred 
writings  through  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  God  gave  many  reve- 
lations to  Hebrew  prophets,  in  the 
Hebrew  language.  Some  of  these 
revelations  have  been  translated  by 
human  wisdom  in  many  other  lan- 
guages, and  called  the  Bible.  The 
same  revelations  have  been  trans- 
lated many  times  by  different  au- 
thors, but  no  two  translators  agree. 
They  differ  not  only  in  words  and 
style,  but  also  in  sentiment,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  opinions  of  the 
translators.  These  clashing  transla- 
tions are  circulated  among  the  peo- 
ple as  the  words  of  God,  when  in 
reality,  they  are  the  words  of  trans- 
lators; and  words,  too,  selected  by 
their  own  human  wisdom. 

The  original  Hebrew  manuscripts 
and  tables  of  stone  on  which  the 
revelations  of  God  were  recorded, 
and  also  all  true  copies  of  the  same 
contained  the  pure  word  of  God; 
but  any  translations  of  them  into 
another  language,  by  uninspired 
men,  would  not  be  the  words  of 
God,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  each 
translator  giving  a  different  render- 
ing from  any  of  the  others.  There- 
fore, the  Bible  in  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Danish, 
and  indeed  in  all  the  languages  of 
the  earth,  except  the  original,  in 
which  it  was  given,  is  not  the  word 
of  God,  but  the  word  of  uninspired 
translators.  It  may  be  that  now  and 
then  a  sentence  of  these  uninspired 
translations  is  rendered  in  the  same 
words  that  would  be  given  by  an  in- 
spired translator.  But  the  people 
are  unable  to  judge  which  of  these 
isolated  sentences  have  been  ren- 
dered in  the  language  of  inspiration. 


Therefore,  so  far  as  the  uninspired 
translators  and  the  people  are  con- 
cerned, no  part  of  the  Bible  can, 
with  certainty,  be  known  by  them  to 
be  the  word  of  God. 

The  Hebrew  and  Greek  manu- 
scripts of  the  Bible,  from  which 
translations  have  been  made,  are 
evidently  very  much  corrupted,  as 
appears  from  the  fact,  that  scarcely 
any  two  copies  are  alike  in  any 
chapter  or  verse.  The  original 
copies  having  been  entirely  lost  to 
the  world  for  many  generations,  the 
learned  are  under  the  necessity  of 
translating  from  such  mutilated,  im- 
perfect, and,  in  many  instances,  con- 
tradictor)' copies  as  still  exist.  This 
uncertainty,  combined,  with  the  im- 
perfections of  uninspired  transla- 
tions, render  the  Bibles  of  all  lan- 
guages, at  the  present  day,  em- 
phatically the  words  of  men,  instead 
of  the  pure  word  of  God. 

In  order  that  the  nations  may 
have  a  perfect  standpoint  of  salvation 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  have 
the  pure  word  of  God,  free  from  all 
the  imperfections  of  human  wisdom 
and  learning;  free  from  the  accum- 
ulating errors  of  ages  of  successive 
copyings;  free  from  the  ventilations 
and  alterations  of  unprincipled  and 
wicked  men;  and  free  from  the  ig- 
norance and  uncertainty,  arising 
from  the  absence  of  many  lost  books. 

To  remedy  all  these  evils  and  give 
the  nations  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments in  purity,  would  require  the 
the  gift  of  translation  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Such  a 
gift  God  gave  to  the  great  prophet 
of  the  last  days — Joseph  Smith.  He 
was  inspired  of  God  to  translate  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  reveal  some  of  the 
lost  books;  such  as  the  Prophecy  of 
Enoch,  the  Book  of  Abraham,  the 
Revelation  to  Moses,  not  included  in 
the  five  books  called  the  Pentateuch, 
and  some  other  books  not  now  in 
the  Bible.  By  this  great  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  he  translated  the  Book  of 
Mormon  from  the  original  language 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  America 
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— a  language  entirely  unknown  to 
human  wisdom  of  the  present  day. 
By  this  gift  he  translated  the  Book 
of  Abraham  from  Egyptian  papyrus 
taken  out  of  the  catacombs  of  Egypt. 
He  translated  from  parchment  a 
sacred  revelation  concerning  the 
Apostle  John  and  his  great  mission  to 
"prophesy  again  before  many 
peoples  and  nations,  and  tongues, 
and  kings."  (see  Revelations  x,  11.) 

This  same  gift  of  translation  was 
enjoyed  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  when 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he 
translated  the  unknown  writing 
which  the  visible  hand  of  a  super- 
natural being  inscribed  upon  the 
wall  in  the  presence  of  Belshazzar 
and  his  wicked  associates. 

The  same  Spirit  which  enables  the 
servant  of  God  to  speak  in  a  language 
unknown  to  himself,  gives  the  inter- 
pretation or  translation.  If  the 
Spirit  can  control  the  tongue  to  make 
it  utter  the  words  of  an  unknown 
language,  it  certainly  can  make 
known  the  meaning  of  the  words  ut- 
tered. Paul,  in  enumerating  the 
spiritual  gifts,  informs  us  that  to  one 
is  given  tongues,  and  to  another  the 
interpretation  of  tongues.  Some- 
times one  person  has  both  of  these 
gifts;  hence,  Paul  says,  "Let  him 
that  speaketh  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
pray  that  he  may  interpret."  If  an 
unknown  tongue,  spoken  verbally, 
can  be  interpreted  by  the  Spirit,  then 
an  unknown  tongue  written  can  be 
interpreted  or  translated  by  the  same 
spirit.  The  Spirit  is  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  every  language  and 
tongue  upon  the  earth;  and  it  is  as 
easy  for  the  Spirit  to  use  a  man's 
tongue  to  speak  words  and  sentences 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  as  to  use  his 
tongue  in  speaking  the  words  of  a 
new  revelation  in  his  own  language. 
The  same  Spirit  that  confounded  the 
language  at  the  tower  of  Babel, 
could  in  one  moment  restore  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  an  entire- 
ly new  language,  such  as  was  spoken 
in  the  beginning.  Indeed,  a  day 
will    come,    after    the    destruction  of 


the  nations  of  the  wicked,  that  the 
Lord  will  give  the  people  a  pure 
language. 

Hear  what  the  Lord  says  by  the 
mouth  of  Zephaniah  the  prophet. 
"My  determination  is  to  gather  the 
nations,  that  I  may  assemble  the 
kingdoms,  to  pour  upon  them  mine 
indignation,  even  all  my  fierce  anger: 
for  all  the  earth  shall  be  devoured 
by  the  fire  of  my  jealousy.  For 
then  will  I  turn  to  the  people  a  pure 
language,  that  they  may  all  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  serve 
Him  with  one  consent."  (Zeph.  iii, 
8,  9.)  This  prophecy  clearly  proves 
that  every  man  left  on  the  earth  will, 
in  that  day,  be  blessed  with  a  new 
tongue.  All  the  old  tongues,  originat- 
ing at  Babel's  tower  will  be  done 
away.  The  curse  of  old  language, 
and  mother  tongues  will  be  removed. 
The  new  tongue  will  be  "a  pure 
language;"  such  as  God  gave  to 
Adam  at  the  beginning.  These  will 
be  "the  times  of  restitution  of  all 
things  which  God  hath  spoken  by 
the  mouth  of  all  His  holy  prophets 
since  the  world  began;"  hence,  the 
pure  language  spoken  in  the  morn- 
ing of  creation  mast  be  restored.  It 
was  taken  away  by  a  miracle,  and  it 
will  be  restored  by  a  miracle.  Ti 
then,  the  supernatural  gifts  of 
tongues,  interpretation  of  tongues, 
and  translations,  will  be  needed: 
after  that  day  of  perfection  comes, 
they  will  cease, .as  was  predicted  by 
the  Apostle  Paul.  Then  all  the  in- 
habitants remaining  on  the  earth, 
will  pray  in  the  same  pure  language 
with  one  consent. 

When  the  greatness  of  the  dominion 
under  the  whole  heaven  shall  be 
given  to  the  Saints  of  the  Most  High, 
it  will  be  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  high  state  of  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement  which  will  char- 
acterize that  happy  period,  that  all 
the  earth  should  be  of  one  language; 
and  that  the  divine  laws  emanating 
from  Zion — the  city  of  the  great 
King,  should  be  as  pure  and  free 
from   human   wisdom  as  when   they 
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were  first  uttered  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Holy  One.  In  that  day,  Bibles 
in  different  languages,  translated  by 
uninspired  men,  will  be  obsolete  and 


uncalled  for.  and  will  only  be  ex- 
hibited as  specimens  of  Babylonish 
folly. 

Apostle  Orson  Pratt. 


EVIDENCES   OF   THE  BOOK    OF    MORMON. 

SOME    EXTERNAL    PROOFS    OF    ITS    DIVINITY. 


Part  I. 


THE    BOOK. 


Before  producing  evidences  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, it  may  be  well  to  consider 
briefly,  what  claims  are  made  in  its 
behalf: 

The  Book  of  Mormon  purports  to 
be  a  translation  of  a  divinely  inspired 
history  of  the  dealings  of  God  with 
the  nations  who  dwelt  in  the  Ameri- 
cas, from  the  time  of  the  re-peopling 
of  the  earth  after  the  Noahacian 
deluge,  to  about  the  year  421  after 
the  birth  of  Christ,  our  Savior.  It 
narrates  how  a  colony  was  led  by 
God  from  the  Tower  of  Babel  to 
this  continent;  how  their  descendants 
grew,  flourished  and  filled  the  land, 
until  they  became  the  mightiest  na- 
tion of  antiquity.  In  time  they  grew 
unspeakably  corrupt,  and  finally, 
after  rejecting  the  warnings  of  all 
the  prophets  sent  to  them,  they  ut- 
terly perished  by  internecine  war. 
This  race  is  known  to  us  as  the 
Jaredites. 

The  Jaredites  were  followed  by  a 
branch  of  the  olive  tree  of  Israel,  of 
the  tribe  of  Joseph,  who  left  Jerusa- 
lem under  divine  guidance,  six  hun- 
dred years  B.  C.  They  also  grew 
to  be  great,  but  early  in  their  history 
they  divided  into  two  peoples,  called 
after  their  respective  leaders,  Ne- 
phites  and  Lamanites,  who  for  sev- 
eral centuries,  engaged  in  frequent 
and  disastrous  wars  About  200  B. 
C,  the  Nephites  coalesced  with  the 
remnants  of  another  Israelitish  col- 
ony, whose  fathers  left  Jerusalem  a 
few  years  later  than  did  the  ancestors 
of    the      Nephites.       Through    the 


preaching  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  year 
30  B.  C. ,  the  Nephites  and  the  La- 
manites became  virtually  one  people, 
though  disaffected  portions  of  both 
races,  spurning  the  restraint  of  their 
more  righteous  brethren,  assembled 
in  bands  of  robbers  and  assassins, 
and  carried  rapine  and  devastation 
throughout  the  land.  At  the  cruci- 
fixion of  the  Savior  a  'terrible  tem- 
pest, with  earthquakes  and  fire  from 
heaven,  changed  the  face  of  the 
whole  country;  it  became  deformed 
and  broken  up,  while  millions  of  its 
people  were  destroyed.  A  dense, 
unnatural  darkness,  lasting  three 
days,  followed  the  storm.  Shortly 
after,  the  risen  Redeemer  visited 
those  who  had  not  been  slain  by 
these  convulsions  of  nature.  He 
preached  to  them  His  Gospel,  did 
many  mighty  works,  and  estab- 
lished His  holy  Church  in  all  its  full- 
ness, in  their  midst.  A  reign  of  per- 
fect peace  followed,  when  all  men 
served  the  Lord  with  undivided 
hearts,  and  all  dealt  justly  with  their 
fellows.  From  this  blessed  state  they 
gradually  fell  to  depths  of  untold 
iniquity  and  savagery.  They  once 
again  divided  into  Nephites  and  La- 
manites; then  war,  with  almost  un- 
paralleled horrors,  followed;  and  the 
conflict  never  ceased,  until  the  La- 
manites had  swept  the  earth  clear  of 
their  hated  Nephite  foes.  But,  run- 
ning through  all  the  book  is  a  vein 
of  prophecy — in  the  first  place, 
warning  the  people  of  the  terrible 
results  that  would  follow  their  disre- 
gard of  God's  long-suffering  mercy, 
and  then  giving  repeated  assurances 
that  at  a  later  time,  after  they  had 
been  sufficiently  chastened,  He  would 
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hold  them  in  remembrance,  and  more 
than  restore  to  them  the  glories  of 
their  brightest  days. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  tells  us  that 
the  ancient  Nephites  had  in  their 
possession  the  Hebrew  scriptures 
from  the  time  of  the  creation  to  the 
days  of  Jeremiah.  These  scriptures 
they  copied  and  multiplied,  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  continent 
wherever  their  homes  were  found. 
They  also  possessed  a  condensed 
history  of  their  predecessors,  the 
Jaredites,  and  themselves  kept  many 
records,  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  on 
which  the  annals  of  the  race  were 
engraved.  These  records  were  a 
source  of  great  annoyance  to  the 
Lamanites,  who,  when  they  annihi- 
lated the  Nephites,  sought,  in  their 
furious  hatred,  to  obliterate  the  re- 
membrance of  their  existence  by 
destroying  their  records  also.  Every- 
thing that  reminded  them  of  their 
former  foes  was  consumed,  and  then 
they  fell  to  fighting  among  them- 
selves. Out  of  these  contending 
factions  tribes  arose  who,  as  time 
wore  on,  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
varied  civilizations  that  held  sway  on 
these  continents  between  the  days  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Nephites  and 
the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Span- 
iards. The  succeeding  years  also 
brought  a  change  of  heart ;  following 
generations  did  not  feel  that  intense 
bitterness  to  all  things  Nephite  which 
dominated  the  breasts  of  those  who 
were  actually  engaged  in  the  last 
deadly  struggle  with  their  brother's 
house,  and  after  awhile  they  began 
to  feel  a  curiosity  to  learn  the  history 
of  their  forefathers.  They  were  well 
acquainted  by  tradition  with  the  fact 
that  the  Nephites  had  kept  many 
records;  they  also  knew  that  these 
books  had  been  destroyed  whenever 
found;  still  there  were  some  copies, 
or  fragments  of  copies  that  had  been 
hidden  when  the  spirit  of  destruction 
raged  with  the  greatest  intensity. 
These  remnants  were  gathered  and 
copied  and  their  contents  accepted 
as    true,   at   least,    by    some    of  the 


tribes.  Boturini*  tells  us,  that  in 
one  tribe  of  the  Lamanites,  after- 
wards known  as  the  Toltecs,  about 
the  year  of  our  Lord  660,  Huimatt- 
zin,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  '  'called 
together  all  the  wise  men,  with  the 
approval  of  the  monarch,  and  painted 
that  great  book  which  they  called 
teoamoxtli,f  that  is,  divine  book, 
in  which  with  distinct  figures  account 
was  given  of  the  origin  of  the 
Indians;  of  the  time  of  the  separation 
of  the  people  at  the  confusion  of 
languages;  of  their  peregrinations  in 
Asia;  of  their  first  cities  and  towns 
that  they  had  in  America;  of  the 
foundation  of  the  empire  of  Tula,  of 
their  progress  until  that  time;  of 
their  monarchs,  laws  and  customs; 
of  the  system  of  ancient  calendars: 
of  the  character  of  their  years;  and 
symbols  of  their  days  and  months; 
of  the  signs  and  planets,  cycles  and 
series;  of  the  first  day  of  new  moon; 
of  the  transformations,  in  which  is 
included  moral  philosophy;  as  also 
the  arcanum  of  the  vulgar  wisdom, 
hidden  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  their 
gods  with  all  that  pertains  to  religion, 
rites  and  ceremonies." 

What  was  done  in  this  instance 
was  probably  repeated  in  many 
others,  so  much  so  that  when  CortezJ 
and  his  associates  overcame  the 
Mexicans  they  found  the  country  full 


*  Boturini,  Benaduci  Lorenzo,  a  noted  an- 
tiquarian. Born  at  Milan  about  1680:  died  at 
Madrid,  1740.  During  eight  years  he  traveled 
and  lived  among  the  Indians  of  Mexico,  and 
collected  several  hundred  specimens  of  their 
hieroglyphic  records.  He  was  despoiled  of 
most  of  his  collection  and  the  greater  part  was 
permitted  to  perish  through  neglect.  Some 
little  of  the  results  of  his  researches  have  been 
published. 

f  One  writer  asserts  that  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  word  Teoamoxtli  is  "The  Divine  Book  of 
Moses."  If  this  be  true,  then  the  "Divine 
Book"  was  probably  a  reproduction  of  portions 
of  the  brass  plates  brought  by  Lehi  and  his 
colony  from  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

jCortez,  Hernando  (sometimes  called  Fer- 
nando), the  conqueror  of  Mexico.  Born  at 
Medellin,  Spain,  1485:  died  near  Seville,  Dec. 
2nd, 1547. 
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of  these  historical  records,  which 
were  mostly  in  the  shape  of  picture 
maps.  These  records  when  trans- 
lated were  full  of  evidence  that  the 
Mexicans  were  a  remnant  of  the 
house  of  Israel.  But  the  Spanish 
Catholics  in  their  blind  fanaticism, 
would  not  admit  this  truth;  they 
fancied  that  the  prophecies  regarding 
the  scattering  of  Israel  were  all 
fulfilled  in  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews; 
as  a  result  the  American  Indians 
could  not  be  of  the  chosen  race;  to 
believe  so  would  be  contrary  to  God's 
word,  and  consequently  was  heresy. 
Therefore  a  policy  was  adopted  by 
the  Spanish  Roman  Catholic  author- 
ities to  hide  and  distort  the  truth. 
All  the  ancient  writings  that  could 
be  found  were  destroyed;  cruel  and 
inhuman  penalties,  such  as  burning 
to  death,  were  inflicted  upon  those 
natives  in  whose  possession  any  of 
these  ancient  records  were  discovered ; 
the  writings  of  those  prelates  and 
others  who  favored  the  idea  of  the 
Israelitish  ancestry  of  the  natives 
were  taken  to  Spain,  destroyed, 
scattered  or  hidden  away,  and  to  this 
day  by  far  the  greater  portion,  from 
one  pretext  or  another,  has  never 
been  published.  It  may  be  well  to 
observe  that  the  Spanish  historians 
"were  all  members  of  the  Romish 
Communion,  the  greater  part  eccles- 
iastics, and,  as  their  names  indicate, 
chiefly  of  Hebrew  descent. 

"Those  early  Spanish  writers 
unanimously  recognized  and  ac- 
knowledged the  manifold  analogies 
which  demonstrate  the  transference 
of  the  Levitical  economy  to  the  New 
Continent;  but  while  some  of  them 
discerned  in  this  circumstance  an 
indisputable  proof  of  the  Hebrew 
origin  of  the  newly-discovered  peo- 
ple, others  accounted  for  this  almost 
fac  simile  resemblance  by  asserting 
that  Satan  had  counterfeited,  in  this 
people  (whom  he  had  chosen  for 
himself).,  the  history,  manners,  cus- 
toms, traditions,  and  expectations  of 
the  Hebrews,  in  order  that  their 
minds  might  thus  be   rendered   inac- 


cessible to  the  faith  which  he  fore- 
saw the  Church  would,  in  due  time, 
introduce  among  them. 

"The  historians  who  ranked  them- 
selves as  the  advocates  of  the  former 
of  these  alternatives,  were  Las 
Casas,*  Sahagun.f  Bofurini,  Gar- 
cia, \  Gumilla,  Benaventa,  and  Mar- 
tyr. Those  who  maintained  the 
latter  hypothesis  were  Torquema- 
da,§    Herrera,||  Gomara,^    D'Acos- 

*Las  Casas,  Bartolome  de,  a  Spanish  Domi- 
nican, celebrated  as  a  defender  of  the  Indians, 
against  their  Spanish  oppressors.  He  was  born 
at  Seville,  1474;  died  at  Madrid,  1566.  He  came 
to  America  in  1502;  returned  to  Spain  in  1515, 
to  intercede,  for  the  Indians,  with  King  Ferdi- 
nand; he  returned  to  Spanish  America,  in  1516, 
and  twice  afterwards,  returned  to  Spain,  in  his 
efforts  to  obtain  justice  for  the  natives.  From 
1544  to  1547,  he  was  bishop  of  Chiapa,  in  Mexi- 
co. His  history  of  the  Indians  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1875,  but  was  well  known  before, 
through  manuscript  copies. 

tSahagun,  Bernardino  de;  born  in  Spain, 
about  1499:  died  in  1590.  He  was  a  Franciscan 
missionary  and  historian.  From  1529,  he  lived 
in  Mexico,  where  he  held  various  offices.  His 
historical  works,  published  in  modern  times, 
were  freely  used  in  manuscript  by  the  old  his- 
torians. 

tGarcia,  Gregorio.  Born  in  Cozar  about 
1560;  died  in  Beaza  in  1627.  He  was  a  Spanish 
Dominican  author.  He  traveled  for  twelve 
years  in  Spanish  America,  part  of  the  time  as  a 
missionary  among  the  Indians.  A  portion  of 
his  historical  works  have  never  yet  been  pub- 
lished and  are  probably  lost. 

JTorquemada,  Juan  de.  Born  at  Valladolid  , 
Spain,  about  1545;  died  in  Mexico,  after  1617. 
A  Spanish  historian.  He  went  to  Mexico  in  his 
youth;  joined  the  Franciscan  order  there,  and 
was  a  professor  in  the  college  of  Tlatelolco. 
His  historical  works  are  amongst  the  best  of  the 
early  histories  of  Mexico. 

j|Herrara,  Antonio.  Born  at  Cuellar  1549; 
died  at  Madrid,  1625-  A  Spanish  historian. 
Phillip  II-  made  him  chief  chronicler  of  Amer- 
ica- Herrara  published  many  historical  works, 
the  most  important  being  those  that  related  to 
America. 

•fGomara,  Francisco  Lopez-  A  Spanish  his- 
torian, born  at  Seville,  1510;  died  after  1559- 
He  was  a  priest  and  the  chaplain  of  Cortez,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  in  America- 
Amongst  his  other  works,  he  wrote  one  con- 
cerning the  eonquest  of  Mexico- 
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ta,*  Cortez,  D'Olmes,  Diaz,  f  The  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Herrara  and 
Gomara  were  placed,  (the  former 
having  been  royal  historiographer, 
and  the  latter  chaplain  to  Cortez), 
admitted  of  their  taking  only  the  or- 
thodox view  of  the  subject.  The 
'secret  correspondence'  of  Cortez 
with  Charles  V.,  together  with  the 
rigorous  censorship  which  was  exer- 
cised by  'the  holy  tribunal,'  suffi- 
ciently prove  that  even  this  least 
offensive  view  of  the  subject  was  to 
be  expressed  with  reserve. ' '  \ 

Much  as  we  may  deplore  the 
fanaticism  and  folly  that  caused  the 
destruction  of  such  vast  quantities  of 
priceless  records,  yet  we  believe  we 
can  trace  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
therein.  Had  all  those  writings  been 
preserved,  when  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon came  forth,  the  world  would 
have  immediately  rejected  it.  Men 
would  have  declared  that  it  was  sim- 
ply a  paraphrase  made  by  Joseph 
Smith,  of  the  ancient  Mexican  and 
Peruvian  records,  in  the  language 
and  style  of  the  English  Bible,  inter- 
mixed with  portions  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  to  pad  it  out  and 
make  a  good-sized  book  of  it;  and 
there  would  have  been  far  more  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  them  to  examine 
its  claims  as  a  portion  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, than  there  is  even  now.  A  very 
faint  idea  of  what    could    have    been 

*Acosta,  Jose  d'.  A  Spanish  Jesuit  historian 
and  archaeologist;  he  was  born  in  Old  Castille, 
1540;  died  at  Salamanca.  1600.  He  went  to  Peru 
in  1571.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled,  "Natural 
and  Moral  History  of  the  Indians,"  which  has 
been  translated  into  many  languages-  He  was 
appointed  to  many  important  positions  after  his 
return  to  Spain,  in  1587- 

t  Diaz  Del  Castillo,  Bernal.  A  Spanish  sol- 
dier and  author,  who  served  under  Cortez,  in 
the  conquest  of  Mexico.  He  was  born  about 
1498;  died  in  Nicaraugua,  about  1593-  His  his- 
tory of  the  conquest  of  New  Spain,  though 
rough  in  its  literary  style,  has  remained  a  stand- 
ard historical  authority  on  the  conquest  ot 
Mexico- 

J"The  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel,"  Simon,  Lon- 
don, 1836. 


published,  had  the  Spaniards  not 
prevented,  may  be  surmised,  when, 
from  the  few  fragments  that  have 
been  permitted  to  come  to  light,  one 
author  writes  concerning  the  Ameri- 
can aborigines:  "They  assert  that 
a  book  was  once  in  possession  of 
their  ancestors,  and  along  with  this 
recognition  they  have  traditions 
that  the  Great  Spirit  used  to  foretell 
to  their  fathers,  future  events;  that 
he  controlled  nature  in  their  favor; 
that  angels  once  talked  with  them; 
that  all  the  Indian  tribes  descended 
from  one  man,  who  had  twelve  sons; 
that  this  man  was  a  notable  and  re- 
nowned prince,  having  great  do- 
minions; and  that  the  Indians,  his 
posterity,  will  yet  recover  the  same 
dominion  and  influence.  They  be- 
lieve, by  tradition,  that  the  spirit  ot 
prophecy  and  miraculous  interposi- 
tion, once  enjoyed  by  their  ances- 
tors, will  yet  be  restored  to  them, 
and  that  they  will  recover  the  book, 
all  of  which  has  been  so  long  lost.  "§ 

Could  anyone  who  has  read  the 
Book  of  Mormon  give  a  better  de- 
scription of  its  contents  than  this  ex- 
tract does?  Yet  the  book  from 
which  it  is  taken  was  published  in 
London,  before  a  Mormon  Elder 
ever  trod  the  ground  of  Great 
Britain,  or  any  copies  of  Mormon's 
record  had  been  carried  to  its  shores. 
Little  did  the  author  think,  when  he 
recorded  these  traditions,  that  the 
prophecy  of  the  recovery  of  the 
book  was  already  an  accomplished 
fact. 

The  original  of  this  ancient  history 
was  engraven  on  plates  of  metal, 
which  were  held  together  by  three 
rings  which  ran  through  all  of  them, 
and  in  this  way  bound  them  together 
in  the  shape  of  a  book.  Some  ob- 
jection has  been  made  by  ignorant 
critics,  to  this  statement,  they  affirm- 
ing that  the  ancients  did  not  use 
metal  plates    on    which    to    engrave 


gFrom  a  work  on  the  origin  ot  the  American 
Indians,  by  C.  Colton.  London,  1833. 
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their  records.  In  this  they  mis- 
take. One  writer  (C.  W.  Wandell) 
says: 

"There  can  be  no  well-founded 
objection  to  the  Nephite  record, 
from  the  "material  on  which  it  is  en- 
graved; for  the  gold  plate  worn  on 
Aaron's  head,  on  which  was  written 
'Holiness  to  the  Lord,'  proves  that 
the  idea  was  known  to  them.  Bishop 
Watson  says:  'The  Hebrews  went 
so  far  as  to  write  their  sacred  books 
in    gold,     as    we    may    learn    from 


Josephus  compared  with  Pliny.' 
Watson's  Bib.  and  Theo.  Die.  Art. 
Writing. 

"Nor  is  the  modern,  book-1'ke 
form  of  the  volume  any  argument 
against  its  antiquity;  for  Bishop 
Watson  in  the  same  place  says: 
'Those  books  which  were  inscribed 
on  tablets  of  wood,  lead,  brass  or 
ivory  were  connected  together  by 
rings  at  the  back,  through  which  a 
rod  was  passed  to  carry  them. '  ' ' 

Geo.  Reynolds. 
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A  speck  on  the  vast,  heaving 
bosom  of  the  ocean.  The  sky  above, 
the  water  beneath;  that  is  the  awful 
lonely  world — save  a  tiny  spot  in  the 
midst  of  it — a  small  black  shell, 
rising  and  falling  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  sea.  Yet  within  that 
speck  is  another  world,  and  within 
that  again  a  thousand  more;  lor  is 
not  each  individual  mind  of  man  a 
world  in  itseli?  What  a  wonder  is 
this  system  of  worlds  within  worlds. 

A  ship  in  mid  ocean — one  of  the 
fleet  of  steamers  that  pass  from  con- 
tinent to  continent  over  the  Atlantic 
once  each  week.  Not  heeding  wind 
or  weather,  they  speed  back  and 
forth  as  regular  as  the  great  pendu- 
lum of  time. 

We  are  on  board  one  of  them, 
having  embarked  the  day  before. 
From  our  hotel  we  had  driven  down 
to  the  pier  in  the  gray  of  the  early 
morning.  Already  there  was  b'ustle 
and  noise.  By  the  ship's  side  lay 
stacks  of  goods  which  the  hoisting 
engines  were  busily  stowing  away 
into  the  steamer's  hold.  Soon  peo- 
ple hurried  to  and  fro.  The  crowd 
became  greater.  The  first  bell  rang. 
The  people  swayed  to  and  fro  up  and 
down  the  passage  plank  to  the  steam- 
er's decks.  The  bell  rings  again, 
and  farewells  are  said.  No  one  is 
now  allowed  to  come  on  board.  All 
who  are  not  passengers  must  be  off, 


and  a  stream  of  people  sets  for  the 
shore.  A  belated  p'assenger  comes 
panting,  with  his  bundles,  up  tha 
gang  plank,  which  is  now  clear. 
The  bell  rings  the  plank  is 
withdrawn,  and  the  ship  is 
clear.  Black  coils  of  smoke  roll  from 
the  two  high  smoke-stacks:  the  water 
at  the  stern  boils  and  surges,  and  the 
ship  slowly  moves  from  its  fastenings. 
The  pier  is  black  with  people. 
Around  the  ship's  railing  the  passen- 
gers are  standing  in  rows  four  deep. 
There  are  shoutings  of  farewell  and 
waving  of  handkerchiefs,  until  the 
pier  is  lost  amid  its  surroundings  and 
the  ship  is  far  out  on  the  bay.  We 
pass  boats  large  and  small  coming 
and  going.  The  land  recedes  and  is 
soon  lost  to  our  view. 

Now  we  may  look  around  and 
examine  this  wonderful  floating  struc- 
ture. Our  ship  is  five  hundred  feet 
long,  fifty  feet  wide,  and  thirt\  -eight 
feet  deep.  If  it  were  lying  in  the 
street  in  front  of  your  house  at  home, 
it  would  reach  within  a  few  feet  from 
corner  to  corner  of  the  city  block, 
and  its  masts  would  tower  far  above 
your  four  story  building.  Such  is 
the  size  of  this  shell  of  steel;  and  it 
is  filled  with  material  enough  in  both 
number  and  variety,  to  make  a  small 
city. 

Its  present  population  is  1,109. 
It  takes  323  men  to  run  the  affairs  ol 
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this  "city."  Its  carrying  capacity 
is  6,932  tons.  The  same  amount 
could  be  carried  in  7,000  two-horse 
wagons.  Much  of  this  is  taken  up 
in  coal.  All  of  this  community's 
smoke  goes  up  two  chimneys,  twelve 
feet  in  diameter.  One  hundred  and 
sixty  tons  of  coal  are  used  on  an 
average  per  day,  making  about  1,200 
tons  per  trip.  This  is  enough  to 
supply  two  hundred  families  with 
coal  for  one  year. 

Within  this  shell  can  be  found  a 
butcher  shop,  a  carpenter  shop,  a 
blacksmith  shop,  a  bakery,  a  barber 
shop,  and  a  saloon.  Within  its  half 
inch  walls  are  rooms  enough  for  half 
a  dozen  average  sized  hotels.  If 
you  smoke,  the  most  elegant  smok- 
ing room  is  yours.  If  you  read,  a 
choice  library  is  at  your  disposal.  If 
you  play,  the  piano  is  awaiting  you. 
If  you  need  exercise,  take  a  walk  on 
the  city's  sidewalks,  the  promenade 
deck,  where  you  may  walk  a  block 
without  turning.  Lounging  in  their 
easy  chairs,  muffled  in  wraps  and 
shawls,  are  the  citizens  of  the 
"town,"  arranged  along  the  outward 
walls  of  the  one  long  central  room. 
Some  are  reading,  some  are  in  close, 
earnest  conversation,  and  others  si- 
lently look  out  over  the  green  sea  to 
where  it  meets  the  blue  sky.  If  you 
are  tired,  take  an  easy-chair  yourself, 
or  go  below  to  the  soft  cushions  of 
the  dining  room ;  or  better  still,  to 
the  seclusion  of  your  own  room. 

Yes,  but  all  this  is  on  conditions; 
for  this  '  'city' '  also  has  its  '  'quarters. " 
Palaces  there  are,  but  also  wretched 
hovels.  p  It  contains  rich  people  and 
also  poor  ones,  ignorant,  and  also 
wise;  and  as  the  rich  may  go  where 
they  please,  but  the  poor  must  keep 
within  bounds,  so  also  here.  For 
this  once  we  will  be  rich.  Let  us 
visit  the  different  quarters. 

First,  then,  where  poor  people 
live.  This  is  at  one  of  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  vessel.  If  you  are  in- 
clined to  be  sick,  you  had  better  not 
go;  the  odor  will  not  strengthen 
your  stomach.    If  the  weather  is  fine 


we  will  see  groups  of  people  lying 
about  the  deck.  We  descend  a 
rough  stairway  into  a  long,  dimly- 
lighted  room.  Narrow  board  tables 
with  plank  benches  extend  through 
the  center,  and  around  the  sides  are 
arranged  bunks  upon  bunks.  The 
greater  part  of  the  space  is  taken  up 
by  these  rough  boxes,  which,  filled 
with  straw,  constitute  the  sleeping 
accommodations.  This  is  the  steerage. 
It  will  room  nine  hundred  people. 
Here  we  find  the  emigrant,  the  poor 
from  over-stocked  Europe,  flocking 
to  the  Land  of  the  Free  to  better 
their  conditions  in  life.  English, 
Irish,  German,  Pole,  Italian,  Dane, 
Swede,  Norwegian  mingle  their 
strange  tongues  into  a  babel  of  noise. 
At  meal  times  there  is  a  rattle.  All 
have  supplied  themselves  with  knives, 
lorks,  tin  cups  and  plates  in  which 
they  receive  their  portion  as  it  is  dis- 
tributed. Bread  and  butter,  coffee 
(?),  porridge,  and  some  peculiar 
dishes  compounded  from  the  refuse 
of  the  first  class  table,  constitute  the 
bill  of  fare;  but  many  having  been 
forewarned,  have  with  them  baskets 
of  dainties  with  which  to  tempt  the 
rebellious  stomach.  Food,  however, 
is  no  consideration  for  many,  at  least, 
for  the  first  few  days. 

What  must  have  the  emigrant  of 
former  days  endured!  Confined  to 
meaner  quarters  than  these,  rolling 
on  the  waves  in  a  sailing  vessel  for 
six  weeks!  Let  us  be  thankful  we 
emigrated  in  the  days  of  steam. 

"What  is  this  peculiar  smell?" 

"You  mean  the  foul  air?" 

"No;  it's  some  disinfectant,  no 
doubt." 

"O,  that  is  carbolic  acid.  It's 
always  connected  with  the  steerage 
division  of  ships.  You  remember 
what  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says 
about  the  sense  of  smell: 

"  'Memory,  imagination,  old  senti- 
ments and  associations,  are  more 
readily  reached  through  the  sense  ot 
smell  than  by  almost  any  other 
channel.'  " 

That  struck  me  as  being  true,  be- 
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cause  every  time  I  smell  carbolic 
acid,  visions  of  steamships  and  the 
emigrant  department  thereof  instant- 
ly come  to  me. 

Let  us  next  see  where  the  middle 
classes  live.  A  little  nearer  to  the 
ship's  center  we  find  the  Second 
Class  cabin.  It  is  neatly  painted 
and  furnished.  Surrounding'  it  are  the 
small  sleeping  rooms,  two  walls  of 
which  are  taken  up  with  beds. 
There  is  a  washstand,  with  basin, 
water,  towel,  etc.  A  looking-glass 
hangs  above.  The  beds  are  hard, 
but  clean.  Everything  is  cosy  and 
tidy.  The  people  we  see  are  well- 
dressed.  They  are  those  of  the 
"better"  classes  who  practice  econ- 
omy in  travel  and  living.  Their 
table  fare  is,  for  breakfast  and  sup- 
per, oatmeal  porridge,  bread  and 
butter,  tea,  coffee  (just  a  grade 
better  than  the  steerage),  preserves 
and  cold  meat;  for  dinner,  soups, 
meat  or  fish,  etc.,  with  pudding  for 
dessert. 

Passing  forward,  through  the  long 
hall,  we  come  to  the  First  Class, 
much  the  same  in  arrangement  as 
the  last,  but  more  elegantly  finished. 
This  is  the  palace  part  of  the  "city." 
Here  nothing  is  cramped  or  small. 
We  enter  through  a  grand  stair- 
case, whose  steps  are  lined  with  rub- 
ber matting  to  prevent  slipping.  A 
beautiful  chandelier  hangs  above. 
Halls  extend  and  doors  open  in 
everv  direction.  We  follow  one  into 
the  dining  room.  It  is  as  large  as  a 
good-sized  assembly  room.  Fine 
mahogany  tables  are  surrounded  by 
comfortable  chairs.  The  walls  are 
finished  in  natural  wood.  The  ceil- 
ing, with  its  skylight,  is  tastefully 
decorated.  A  broad  divan  extends 
around  the  room.  The  portholes 
are  draped  with  lace  and  silk. 
Hundreds  of  electric  lights  gleam 
from  the  burnished  chandeliers.  We 
pass  on  into  our  state-rooms.  Press 
the  button  and  we  have  a  light.  The 
beds  are  curtained  oft.  The  pillows 
and  sheets  a~e  without  a  crease;  the 
steward  changes  them  twice  a  week. 


In  the  morning  you  will  find  your 
boots  missing,  but  don't  be  alarmed. 
They  are  outside  your  door,  black 
and  shining. 

The  dinner  gong  sounds.  We 
will  go  in  and  take  our  places.  No 
first  class  hotel's  table  could  look 
better.  If  the  vessel  rolls  much, 
racks  are  placed  under  the  cloth. 
There  is  a  waiter  for  every  eight  or 
ten  persons.  What  will  you  have? 
Consult  your  bill  of  fare,  printed 
every  day  from  a  mimeograph.  Our 
French  is  rather  rusty,  so  we  can't 
read  half  the  items.  We  will  begin  with 
a  little  consonme  of  vermicelli  soup, 
and  then  have  some  ribs  of  beef  with 
Yorkshire  pudding,  and,  perhaps,  a 
small  piece  of  braised  goose.  Our 
potatoes  may  be  boiled,  baked  or 
mashed.  Let  us  omit  a  number  of 
courses  today,  and  take  a  choice  from 
a  half  dozen  kinds  of  cakes  and  pud- 
dings. What  shall  we  have  for 
dessert?  Watermelons,  apples, 
prunes,  pears,  grapes,  oranges  or 
some  nuts?  Take  an  apple  in  your 
pocket  and  finish  your  ice  cream. 
Isn't  that  cream  delicious?  It  has 
been  brought  all  the  way  from  New 
York — two  thousand  pounds  of  it. 

Our  friend  Larsen's  appetite  has 
been  failing  since  the  waves  became 
high  enough  to  affect  the  ship. 
Today  he  hurriedly  pushes  the 
braised  goose  away,  turns  in  his 
chair  and  says : 

"Boys,  you  will  have  to  excuse 
me,  as  I  have  some  urgent  business 
on  deck." 

And  what  pushes  this  "city  of  the 
sea' '  across  the  ocean?  Could  we 
get  permission,  which  is  not  usually 
granted,  we  would  go  down  into  the 
ship's  "nether"  regions,  and  see 
another  world  below.  Here  are 
huge  bins  of  coal  and  roaring  fires. 
Begrimmed,  sweating  men  are  mov- 
ing about  with  shovels  and  rakes  and 
long  iron  pokers.  Every  few  min- 
utes furnace  doors  open  and  the  red 
firelight  gleams  through  the  dark- 
ness. Then  the  stokers  bend  to 
their    work,     feeding    this     monster 
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that  takes  a  ton  of  coal  at  a  mouth- 
ful. Day  and  night,  from  the  time 
the  vessel  starts  to  the  end  of  the 
vogage,  fifty  men  are  employed  in 
shoveling  coal  into  the  furnaces,  and 
the  steam  power  thus  generated  is 
represented  by  1,800  horses  pull- 
ing at  once.  The  engines  are 
mighty  machines  of  steel,  the  best 
that  mechanical  skill  can  construct. 
Thus  the  "vital  organs"  of  the  vessel 
are  spread  out  through  its  length 
below  the  water  line;  and  wonderful, 
indeed,  are  their  workings. 

We  ascend  to  the  deck.  In  the 
companionway  we  see  a  placard  an- 
nouncing that  a  grand  concert  will  be 
given  that  evening  in  the  First  Class 
cabin.  Admittance  free,  price 
programs,  one  shilling.  Small  boy 
and  girls  are  selling  them: 


ALASKA   OPERA  HOUSE. 

ATLANTIC  AVENUE. 

Chairman  .    .    . 
Accompanists  . 

Program  of  Concert. 


.  Sir  Josiah   Rees. 

f  Miss  Scrivener, 

'  {  Mr.  Stevenson. 


Saturday  Evening,  Sept.  2j,  i8qj. 

1.   Piano  Solo Miss  D , 

etc.,    etc. 

The  entertainment  is  excellent. 
The  performers  consist  of  volunteers 
from  the  passengers,  among  whom 
are  preachers,  business  men,  profes- 
sional actors,  tourists,  and  returning 
Mormon  missionaries.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  concert  go  to  support 
the  "Liverpool  Home  for  Aged 
Mariners." 

After  the  concert  we  take  a  stroll 
on  deck.  What  a  beautiful  night  it 
is!  The  sea  stretches  out  like  a 
sheet  of  glass,  through  which  our 
ship  is  making  a  big  rend.  The 
moonlight  makes  everything  as  clear 
as  day.  Every  "inhabitant"  is  on 
deck  tonight.  Sea  sickness  is 
gone.  Tomorrow  may  see  the  end 
of  the  voyage;  so  make  the  best  of 
this  grand  night. 

The  crowds  are  denser  toward  the 
steerage.       We  can  hardly  push  our 


way  through  to  where  the  deck  is 
cleared  and  twenty-five  couples  are 
dancing  to  the  music  of  an  accor- 
deon.  A  happy,  thoughtless  crowd 
are  they.  People  swarm  over  the 
ship  in  groups  and  couples.  Friends 
in  haste,  in  haste  they  must  part. 

Let  us  go  up  higher  to  the  prom- 
enade deck.  People  everywhere, 
sitting,  lounging  and  walking.  We 
will  pause  here  by  the  railing  where 
we  can  see  over  the  waters  and  also 
the  gay  throng  of  promenaders. 
What  contrasts  the  sea  affords !  To- 
night the  scene  is  calm  and 
beautiful  beyond  description;  but 
just  the  other  night  it  was  dark 
and  heavy,  clouds  hung  low.  The 
wind  blew  a  gale,  moaned  over  the 
waves  and  shrieked  through  the  rig- 
ging. The  billows  rolled  high  and 
fiercely  beat  against  the  vessel. 
None  were  on  deck,  save  the  patient 
watchers  over  our  safety.  The  sea- 
spray  flew  over  us  and  the  wind 
seemed  to  pierce  us  through.  O, 
the  indescribable  awfulness  of  that 
night! — but  we  forget  all  that  in  the 
glories  of  the  present. 

Look,  there  goes  another  "city 
of  the  sea. ' '  The  long,  shining  rows 
are  the  electric  lights  gleaming 
through  its  windows. 

Today  is  Sunday.  Will  you  go 
to  church?  If  you  belong  to  the 
"upper  ten,"  you  will,  perhaps, 
listen  to  the  Church  of  England  ser- 
vices held  by  the  captain  in  the 
First  Class  salon;  or  it  will  interest 
you  to  witness  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  on  the  steerage  deck. 
Two  sleek-shaven,  black-clothed 
priests  officiate,  assisted  bv  our 
Irish  friend  across  the  table,  who 
passes  a  glass  of  holy  water  to  the 
motley  crowd  of  worshipers.  They 
dip  their  fingers  in  and  cross  them- 
selves. The  priests  stand  in  the  center, 
while  the  rest  kneel  around  them. 
One  reads  something  in  Latin  and 
they  repeat.  If  you  have  enough  of 
this,  let  us  go  forward  to  where  still 
another  service  is  being  held.  A 
Lutheran    preacher    is  depicting    in 
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vehement  terms  the  danger  of  pro- 
crastination in  the  matter  ot  coming 
to  Christ.  We  have  met  this  preach- 
er before.  He  takes  great  interest  in 
the  Mormons  on  board  and  has 
labored  diligently  in  describing  the 
horrors  of  Utah  to  some  young  lady 
converts.  He  has  told  us  that  he 
will  prevent  us  and  our  deluded 
followers  from  landing  in  New  York. 

"Land  ho." 

A  faint,  dark  line  on  the  horizon 
is  first  seen,  and  then  Long  Island's 
coast  comes  plainly  into  view.  Long- 
ing eyes  are  directed  towards  the 
land  that  is  home  to  some  and  a  New 
World  to  others.  The  pilot  that  met 
us  one  hundred  miles  or  more  out  in 
the  ocean  is  on  the  bridge  and  directs 
the  course  of  the  ship  past  Sandy 
Hook  and  into  New  York  harbor. 
Floating  buoys  mark  a  narrow  pas- 
sage. Quarantine  and  United  States 
revenue  officers  now  come  on  board. 
Each  passenger  makes  a  statement 
to  the  latter  regarding  his  baggage, 
whether  or  not  he  has  any  dutiable 
goods,  and  he  is  given  a  numbered 
card.  There  is  bustle  on  board. 
We  have  forgotten  to  "tip"  the 
blacker  of   boots,  so  he  reminds  us 


by  standing  in  the  hall-way  and  say- 
ing '  'Boots  please. ' '  The  great  ship 
glides  slowly  into  her  dock,  aided  by 
a  small  tug  boat  that  is  darting  about 
pulling  here  and  pushing  there. 
Close  into  the  pier  we  lie,  and  the 
gang-plank  is  raised  to  our  side. 
There  is  a  rush,  and  a  stream  of  peo- 
ple pass  to  the  shore.  Though 
pleased  to  again  set  foot  on  land, 
still  our  joy  is  tinged  with  the  regrets 
that  always  accompany  the  leaving 
of  true  friends. 

Our  baggage  is  hoisted  to  the  pier 
where  the  inspector  examines  it  for 
dutiable  articles. 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  friend, 
the  Lutheran  pracher?  He  has  led 
an  inspector  to  a  group  of  emigrants, 
and  is  excitingly  telling  him  that  they 
are  Mormons  on  the  way  to  Utah, etc. 
The  inspector  glances  at  the  people, 
takes  a  good  look  at  the  preacher, 
and  then  turning  away  in  disgust, 
exclaims: 

"What  in  h —  do  I  care  what  they 
are  and  where  they  are  going!" 

Good-bye  preacher;  good-bye  fel- 
low travelers;  good-bye  the  now 
deserted  city  in  a  shell. 

Nephi  Anderson  • 
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In  a  very  short  time  Captain  Van 
Vliet  discovered  that  instead  of  a 
bold  pirate  and  trickster,  he  had 
encountered  a  master  spirit,  and  if 
he  would  succeed  in  his  appointed 
mission,  he  must  treat  his  powerful 
guest  as  all  great  men  are  treated, 
with  the  most  elegant  diplomacy 
and  the  subtlest  deference. 

Without  a  word  of  anxious  curi- 
osity or  vulgar  assumption  of  power, 
Governor  Young  allowed  the  captain 
to  chose  his  own  time  for  the  desired 
formal  interview,  and  ten  o'clock  the 
following  day  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed as  the  best  hour. 

The  captain  accompanied  the  gov- 


ernor and  the  rest  of  the  party  to  the 
porch,  and  as  they  moved  off  into 
the  clear,  pleasant  autumn  darkness, 
he  looked  up  into  the  blue  vault 
above  him  and  said  to  his  own   soul. 

"What  cowardly  fool  and  lying 
trickster  has  persuaded  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  send 
out  here  the  flower  of  the  American 
army  to  subdue,  or  perhaps  destroy 
this  innocent  and  simple  people. 
Brigham  Young  is  the  peer  of  any 
statesman  in  the  United  States  or  I 
cannot  read  human  nature." 

The  next  morning,  the  eighth  ot 
September,  when  Captain  Van  Vliet 
went  down  to  the  breakfast  table,  his 
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whilom  companion,  the  silent  Stevens, 
was  sitting  at  a  table  in  the  corner,  en- 
joying a  very  good  breakfast.  The 
captain  at  once  joined  him,  and  found 
that  the  silent  lips  could  open,  and 
the  reserved  manner  m  elt,  when  the 
owner  thereof  so  willed  it. 

At  ten  o'clock,  the  two  wended 
their  way  in  friendly  chat  to  the 
Social  Hall,  the  place  appointed  for 
the  proposed  meeting. 

The  captain  found  the  room  a 
large,  well-lighted  hall,  with  a  raised 
dais  or  stage  in  the  east  end,  sur- 
mounted by  an  arch  which  evidenced 
a  curtain,  perhaps  for  the  purposes 
of  dramatic  entertainments.  The 
floor  was  neatly  covered  with  bright 
rag  carpet,  and  the  windows  were 
tastefully  draped  with  dark  red  hang- 
ings. 

President  Young  at  once  came 
forward,  and  again  the  captain  found 
himself  under  that  magnetic  charm ; 
but  he  was  himself  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  he  was  exceedingly  anx- 
ious to  carry  his  point  with  these 
people,  however  much  they  were 
misunderstood  and  maligned  by  those 
unacquainted  with  them.  He  him- 
self was  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States  army,  and  he  had  a  most  im- 
portant duty  to  perform. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  prelimin- 
ary greetings  were  over,  he  addressed 
himself  at  once  to  the  Mormon 
■  leader,  and  preferred  his  request. 

'  'Governor  Young,  I  come  to  you 
with  a  letter  from  my  superiors 
and  with  orders  to  purchase  stores 
of  forage  and  lumber  with  which  to 
make  our  soldiers  comfortable  during 
their  journey  here." 

"May  I  ask,  Captain,  what 
soldiers  are  on  their  way  here,  and 
what  brings  them  out  to  these  west- 
ern wilds?" 

The  captain  was  off  his  guard  for 
the  moment  at  the  unexpected  ques- 
tions. He  was  aware  that  everyone 
present  knew  beforehand  the  answers 
required  at  his  hands,  and  he  hesi- 
tated in  the  choice  of  proper  terms 
with  which  to  convey  the  unwelcome 


intelligence  which  all  were  already  in 
possession  of;  however,  the  questions 
must  be  answered. 

"Through  some  unhappy  misun- 
derstanding, Governor,  the  president 
of  the  United  States  has  been  in- 
formed that  the  records  of  this  Ter- 
ritory have  been  burned,  and  that 
the  people  dwelling  here  are  inimical 
to  the  ruling  government." 

'  'The  records  of  the  Territory  are 
in  the  proper  receptacle  for  such 
documents,  and  this  people,  as  you 
can  testify  if  you  will  use  your  eyes 
and  your  ears  while  you  are  with  us, 
are  as  peaceful  and  as  law-abiding 
citizens  of  the  great  United  States  as 
any  that  dwell  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  flag.  I  see  no  justification 
for  thus  sending  down  upon  us  an 
army." 

"Permit  me  to  observe,  your 
Excellency,  that  the  army  is  not  sent 
out  here  to  do  harm  or  annoy  the 
peaceable  and  law-abiding  citizens  of 
this  Territory,  but  to  protect  such 
from  all  outlaws  and  murderers, 
whether  Indians  or  whites." 

"We  have  a  fully  organized  and 
properly  acknowledged  corps  of 
territorial  officers,  and  are  and  have 
always  been  able  to  protect  the  in- 
habitants of  this  Territory  from  in- 
sult or  injury." 

The  captain  proceeded  as  delicately 
as  he  could  to  convey  the  informa- 
tion that  a  new  governor  had  been 
appointed  for  the  Territory,  and  that 
this  officer  was  with  the  main  body 
of  the  troops,  and  would  enter  the 
Territory  and  assume  his  office  as 
soon  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
He  was  a  wise  and  prudent  man, 
was  this  new  governor,  by  name 
Cummings,  and  he  would  be  a  friend 
to  the  people,  and  a  support  to  all 
concerned — so  the  captain  endeavor- 
ed to  assure  the  assembled  council. 

"I  am  the  governor  of  this  Ter- 
ritory, and  as  such  shall  take  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  life  and  liberty  of 
the  patient,  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
these  valleys.  You  may  tell  your 
commander    that    we,    as    a    people 
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have  been  robbed  and  murdered, 
our  wives  outraged,  and  our  men 
massacred,  being  driven  from  state 
to  state  until  we  came  out  here,  a 
desert  wild,  and  here,  by  the  bless- 
ings of  God  we  have  made  the 
desert  to  blossom  like  the  rose,  and 
the  wilderness  to  gush  forth.  We 
have  asked  no  help  from  the  United 
States  but  that  given  to  any  other 
distant  territory.  When  we  came 
here  we  planted  the  flag  of  our 
country  upon  our  Ensign  Peak,  and 
from  that  hour  we  have  held  out  our 
welcoming  arms  to  the  honest  and 
peaceable  of  all  nations  and  tongues. 
We  love  our  country,  and  would  die 
for  her  sake;  but  we  shall  never  sub- 
mit to  being  murdered  and  pillaged 
by  a  lot  of  cut-throats  and  outlaws, 
for  we  will  die  ourselves  before  we 
submit  to  such  indignities  again." 

A  loud  murmur  of  approval  went 
round  the  assembled  council,  and  it 
was  some  moments  before  the  officer 
could  be  heard,  explaining  that  the 
United  States  had  no  intention  what- 
ever of  committing  any  depredations 
or  offering  the  least  violence  to  any 
person  or  set  of  persons. 

"We  do  not  want  to  fight  the 
United  States,"  answered  the  gover- 
nor, "but  if  they  drive  us  to  it,  we 
shall  do  the  best  we  can;  and  I  tell 
you  as  the  Lord  lives,  we  shall  come 
off  conquerors.  The  United  States 
are  sending  their  armies  here  to 
simply  hold  us  until  a  mob  can  come 
and  butcher  us,  as  has  been  done 
before.  We  are  the  supporters  of 
the  United  States,  and  we  love  the 
constitution  and  respect  the  laws  of 
the  United  States;  but  it  is  by  the 
corrupt  administration  of  those  laws 
that  we  are  made  to  suffer.  Most 
of  the  government  officers  who  have 
been  sent  here  have  taken  no  in- 
terest in  us, but  on  the  contrary  have 
tried  many  times  to  destroy  us. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  patience 
of  a  people  who  have  submitted  to 
seeing  a  pimp  set  up  as  our  honor- 
able judge,  and  he  brought  with  him 
his  strumpet  and  had    her   sit    close 


beside  him  while  he  delivered  his 
unrighteous  rulings?  Others  like 
him  complain  that  there  is  no 
civilization  in  Utah  because,  forsooth, 
there  are  no  gambling  hells  or  houses 
of  prostitution.  The  officers  sent 
here  are  of  the  vilest  and  worst  of 
men." 

"Most  of  the  men  sent  to  the  ter- 
ritories," answered  the  diplomatic 
captain,  "have  received  their  office 
as  a  political  reward,  or  as  a  step 
ping  stone  to  the  senatorship;  but 
they  have  no  interest  in  common 
with  the  people.  The  greatest  hold 
that  the  government  now  has  upon 
you  is  in  the  accusation  that  you 
have  burned  the  United  States  re- 
cords." 

"I  deny  that  any  of  the  books  of 
the  United  States  have  been  burned, ' ' 
said  the  president.  "I  have  broken 
no  law,  and  under  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to 
be  taken  by  any  United  States  officer 
to  be  killed  as  they  killed  Joseph 
Smith. ' ' 

"I  do  not  think  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  government  to  arrest  you," 
said  the  captain,  "but  to  install  a 
new  governor  in  the  Territory." 

"I  believe  you  tell  the  truth," 
returned  the  president,  "that  you 
believe  this — but  you  do  not  know 
their  intentions  as  well  as  I  do.  If 
they  dare  to  force  the  issue,  I  shall 
not  hold  the  Indians  by  the  wrist 
any  longer  for  white  men  to  shoot  at 
them;  they  shall  go  ahead  and  do  as 
they  please.  If  the  issue  comes, 
you  may  tell  the  government  to  stop 
all  emigration  across  the  continent, 
for  the  Indians  will  kill  all  who  at- 
tempt it.  And  if  any  army  succeeds 
in  penetrating  this  valley,  tell  the 
government  to  see  that  it  has  forage 
and  provisions  in  store,  for  they  will 
find  here  only  a  charred  and  barren 
waste.  We  have  plenty  here  of 
what  you  want,  but  we  will  sell  you 
nothing.  Further  than  this,  your 
army  shall  not  enter  this  valley." 

The  captain  was  overwhelmed 
with  surprise;    he  expected  to  find  a 
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few  fanatical  ignorant  fools,  he  was 
confronted  with  an  assembly  of  the 
shrewdest,  most  determined  men. 
Their  talk  was  the  talk  of  an  equal 
power  measuring  arms  against  the 
great  body  of  American  people. 

He  tried  to  show  the  president 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
thwart  the  government  in  its  plans 
to  station  troops  in  Salt  Lake  Valley. 
If  such  was  the  determination  of  the 
central  government,  a  handful  of 
mountaineers,  albeit,  shrewd  and 
hardy,  and  that  fired  with  religious 
zeal,  the  bulwark  of  all  lofty  courage, 
such  a  handful  would  sooner  or  later 
be  made  to  submit  to  the  central 
powers  of  the  government. 

'  'We  have  no  fight  with  the  United 
States,"  he  was  told,  "but  when 
these  troops  which  you  say  must 
eventually  quarter  in  this  valley,  ar- 
rive, they  will  find  Utah  a  desert; 
every  house  will  be  burned  to  the 
ground,  every  tree  cut  down,  and 
every  field  a  barren  waste.  We  have 
three  years'  provisions  on  hand, 
which  we  will  cache,  and  then  take 
to  the  mountains,  and  we  shall  re- 
ceive from  them  the  protection  we 
desire  and  have  always  deserved." 

The  interview  was  thus  terminated. 
The  captain  had  come  to  impress 
this  set  of  fanatics  with  the  might 
and  majesty  of  the  United  States 
government;  he  was  instead  im- 
pressed with  the  strange  and  un- 
natural earnestness  of  this  band  of 
gallant  men,  whom  he  could  but  see 
were  honest,  pure  and  intelligent, 
however  much  mistaken  they  might 
be  in  their  religion  and  social  ideas. 

Capt.  Van  Vliet  was  invited  at  the 
close  of  the  council  by  the  governor 
to  accompany  him  to  his  home  to 
share  his  hospitality  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day.  The  days  following 
were  filled  with  appointments  for  the 
officer  to  meet  and  accept  the  hos- 
pitalities of  others  of  the  leading 
men  present. 

The  third  day  was  promised  to 
Apostle  Willis,  who  proposed  a  ride 
to  the  Warm  Springs,  on  the  north  of 


town,  in  the  afternoon,  and  returning 
to  the  house  for  an  early  dinner,  the 
captain  was  to  meet  the  ladies  of  the 
Apostle's  household. 

As  they  left  the  hall,  the  captain 
found  his  old  traveling  companion 
standing  upon  the  steps,  and  at  once 
the  president  invited  Stevens  to  ac- 
company him  home  to  dine  and 
spend  the  afternoon. 

As  the  party  walked  up  the  short 
hill  towards  the  president's  house, 
they  met  a  group  of  young  people, 
and  John's  keen  eyes  under  the  broad 
slouch  hat  recognized  pretty  Ellen 
Tyler  and  the  elegant  form  and  hand- 
some face  of  Diantha  Willis.  There 
were  some  of  the  young  men  with 
them,  and  momentary  greetings  were 
exchanged  between  John  and  his 
friends. 

After  the  encounter  was  over, 
Nellie  turned  to  Diantha  and  asked 
her  eagerly: 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  hand- 
some man;  oh,  isn't  he  just  superb?" 
And  she  gave  herself  a  tiny  hug  in 
evidence  of  her  sincere  admiration 
for  the  brilliant  stranger  they  had 
just  passed. 

"He  had  a  very  fine  pair  of  side- 
whiskers,  if  that's  what  you  mean. 
And  his  coat  was  very  blue  and  his 
buttons  were  very  bright,  also,"  an- 
swered Diantha  laughingly.  "You 
always  can  pick  out  the  handsome 
men,  Ellie;  but  we  passed  so  quickly 
that  I  did  not  get  a  good  look  at  his 
face. ' ' 

"Who  on  earth  were  you  looking 
at  then?"  asked  Ellen,  "I  can't  see 
how  it  is,  Dian,  that  you  are  so  slow 
to  see  people.  I  see  everyone  at  a 
glance." 

"I  was  looking  at  our  president, 
and  thinking  what  a  glorious  leader 
we  have." 

"I  guess  you  saw  John  Stevens, 
too,  said  Tom  Allen,  who  was  walk- 
ing beside  Ellen. 

"Oh,  yes;  I  saw  John,  who 
could  help  seeing  him?  He 
is  too  big  to  escape  anyone's 
eyes,"   answered  Dian  indifferently. 
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"Here  comes  my  brother  Ol- 
iver." 

The  Apostle  stopped,  and  drawing 
Dian  aside,  told  her  of  the  ap- 
proaching visit  of  the  distinguished 
guest  at  his  house,  and  asked  her  to 
take  the  word  home  at  once,  that 
suitable  preparations  might  be  at 
once  begun  to  entertain  their  visitor 
in  a  becoming  manner. 

"Oh,  yes,  Diantha,"  he  called 
hack,  returning  to  again  speak  with 
her,  "you  may  go  over  and  ask 
Aunt  Clara  to  be  sure  and  be  at  our 
house  that  afternoon,  for  she  will 
help  the  girls  entertain  our  guest. " 

Diantha  hastened  to  impart  the 
wonderful  news  to  her  young  friends, 
and  with  a  delighted  scream,  Ellen 
asked: 

"Oh,  Di,  mayn't  I  come,  too?" 

In  answer  to  her  friend's  question, 
Diantha  put  her  arm  lovingly  in 
Ellen's  and  said: 

"You  certainly  shall  form  one  of 
this  great  company,  my  dear.  If 
my  brother  thinks  he  needs  Aunt 
Clara  to  help  make  a  good  impres- 
sion, I  certainly  need  you  lor  the 
same  purpose.  So  put  your  hair  in 
papers  tonight,  and  iron  your  best 
Sunday  go-to-meeting  white  dress. ' ' 

The  expected  day  came  all  too 
soon  for  the  women  folks,  who  had 
much  work  to  do  to  receive  their 
guests  in  proper  manner. 

The  riding  party  were  to  be  home 
for  dinner  at  four  o'clock;  and  at 
that  hour,  Aunt  Clara  Tyler,  with 
the  two  girls,  stood  in  the  front  room 
watching  for  the  party. 

"Oh.  isn't  it  perfectly  lovely  to 
think  of  seeing  and  talking  to  that 
lovely  captain,  Dian;  I  am  just  trem- 
bling with  excitement." 

This  was  said  by  Ellen  Tyler,  who 
fluttered  restlessly  about,  going  from 
window  to  window,  in  utter  inability 
to  control  her  impatience. 

Aunt  Clara  stood  at  a  window 
looking  down  the  street,  and  at  the 
words  of  the  impulsive  girl,  she 
turned  on  her  those  gentle,  yet 
steady  black  eyes,  and  chided: 


"My  child,  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable about  this  Gentile  captain. 
He  is  good-looking,  to  be  sure,  but 
that  is  a  very  small  matter.  And  he 
wears  a  uniform,  but  that,  too,  is  lit- 
tle account.  He  comes  to  this  peo- 
ple in  an  official  capacity,  and  as 
such,  our  brethren  have  thought 
proper  to  show  him  all  courtesy. 
But  let  me  tell  you,  neither  your 
father  nor  President  Young  himself, 
would  permit  this  man,  or  any  other 
stranger,  to  enter  within  the  inner 
portals  of  their  family  life.  You  are 
a  silly  girl  to  waste  a  thought  upon 
him." 

Diantha  sat  rocking  herself  coolly 
in  the  big  rush-bottomed  rocker, 
and  with  her  customary  contrariness, 
she  took  up  Ellen's 'argument. 

"I  don't  see,  Aunt  Clara,  why 
one  man  isn't  just  as  good  as  an- 
other, if  he  behaves  as  well.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  this  captain, 
but  suppose  he  or  any  other  Gentile, 
who  is  a  good,  honorable  man,  with 
not  a  shadow  ot  vice  or  sin  in  him, 
should  happen  to  take  a  notion  to 
me,  I  can't  see  where  the  harm 
would  be  in  my  taking  a  notion  to 
him.  Surely  you  don't  mean  to  im- 
ply that  all  the  good  men,  and  all 
the  desirable  men  are  Mormons.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  narrow  view." 

Aunt  Clara  did  not  turn  around  to 
face  the  speaker,  as  a  pang  shot 
through  her  heart  at  the  careless, 
thoughtless  words;  for  she,  better 
than  anyone,  knew  what  a  deleteri- 
ous effect  this  sentiment  would  have 
on  the  volatile  Ellen.  But  she  knew, 
too,  how  little  use  it  would  be  for 
her  to  attempt  to  convince  the  argu- 
mentative Dian,  at  such  a  time;  so 
she  merely  said: 

"I  don't  think  God  makes  mis- 
takes; and  He  has  said,  through  His 
former  and  latter-day  prophets,  that 
it  is  not  right  for  the  believer  to  mate 
with  the  unbeliever." 

"Oh,  here  they  are,  Auntie!  here 
they  are!"  cried  Ellen. 

Ellen  turned  and  ran  impulsively 
out   on    the  front  porch,    and    Aunt 
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Clara  and  Diantha  followed  her  in  a 
more  leisurely  manner.  Sister  Rachel 
Willis,  the  hostess  of  the  occasion 
joined  them  as  soon  as  the  word  was 
given,  and  the  four  women  stood 
waiting  to  receive  their  guests  under 
the  shaded  porch. 

President  Young  led  the  way  on 
the  steps  with  Captain  Van  Vliet 
close  by  him.  The  president  intro- 
duced the  captain  to  the  ladies,  as 
Apostle  Willis  was  still  busy  at  the 
gate  with  the  rest  of  the  party. 

The  captain  looked  with  genuine 
yet  well-guarded  interest  into  the 
faces  of  these  two  young  Mormon 
girls,  almost  the  first  he  had  met. 
His  interest  grew  into  admiration  as 
he  noted  the  lovely  brown  eyes,  and 
the  waving  bands  of  nutty  brown 
hair,  twined  around  the  head  of  the 
sweet,  fascinating  Ellen  Tyler.  Her 
lips  were  full,  red  with  life  and  beauty, 
and  curved  like  a  Grecian  goddess'. 
Her  sparkling  charm  was  not  alone 
in  the  regular  and  beautiful  features, 
nor  in  the  well-moulded  yet  dainty 
form;  but  in  and  through  every 
glance,  every  word,  there  faintly 
bubbled  an  indefinable  attraction 
which  no  one  could  resist.  Women 
loved  her,  men  adored  her.  And 
this  stranger  felt  instantly  the  force 
of  all  her  loveliness. 

A  man  of  the  world,  he  was 
too  prudent  to  manifest  much 
interest  in  the  women  of  this 
peculiar  and  just  now  excited  people, 
but  he  shot  a  glance  of  daring  ad- 
miration into  the  brown  depths  of 
Ellen's  eyes,  which  she  as  daringly 
accepted. 

Diantha  was  a  little  behind  the 
others,  and  as  she  came  forward  for 
an  introduction,  the  captain  mentally 
exclaimed,  "By  Jove  where  do  they 
get  such  beauty  from?' '  For  the 
elegant  dignity  of  the  girl's  carriage 
was  fully  warranted  by  the  superb 
outlines  of  face  and  form.  Her  head 
was  crowned  with  a  soft  weight  of 
yellow  hair,  fine  and  curling;  the 
neck  curved  grandly  into  the  loveli- 
est   shoulders  and  bust  he  had  ever 


beheld;  and  these  lines  melted  so 
graciously  into  a  full  and  pliant 
waist  that  he  felt  sure  she  could  well 
pose  in  marble  for  a  perfect  Hebe. 
Her  face  was  not  so  beautiful  as  the 
brown-eyed  maiden's,  but  it  was  so 
delicious  in  its  details  of  red  lips, 
deep,  thoughtful  blue  eyes,  the  richest 
pink  cheeks  and  a  full,  strong  pink 
chin,  that  no  one  could  withhold  the 
meed  of  admiration  which  this  mag- 
nificent girl  demanded.  She  had 
such  a  cool,  nonchalant  way  of  look- 
ing at  people,  that  even  this  worldly 
wise  captain  wondered  if  the  girl 
were  a  perfect  woman  of  the  world, 
supremely  conscious  of  her  own 
superior  charms,  or  was  she  simply 
utterly  ignorant  and  therefore  uncon- 
scious of  the  impression  she  made 
upon  everyone  who  saw  her. 

Both  girls  were  dressed  in  white; 
but  Ellen's  dress  fluttered  and  broke 
into  endless  intricacies  of  bows,  ends, 
ribbons,  flounces  and  rosettes;  while 
Dian's  hung  in  long,  simple,  classic 
folds  from  the  short,  baby  waist  to 
the  toe  of  her  boots.  Clearly, 
thought  the  captain,  as  his  artistic 
eye  noted  these  details,  some  inher- 
ited art  had  taught  these  two  almost 
heathen  girls  the  secret  of  their  own 
worth  and  how  best  to  accentuate  it. 

All  these  thoughts  flashed  through 
the  captain's  mind  in  a  moment; 
and  yet,  if  he  was  shrewd  enough  to 
cease  his  earnest  attention  to  the 
girls  before  it  became  noticeable,  his 
mind  was  busy  all  that  afternoon — in 
spite  of  his  efforts  to  control  his 
words — with  surmises  and  a  most 
natural  desire  to  see  more  and  hear 
something  of  these  unexpectedly 
beautiful  girls, 

As  the  party  all  came  into  the 
house,  Diantha  found  herself  close 
to  tall,  quiet  John  Stevens.  She 
looked  at  him  in  surprise;  she  did 
not  remember  ever  to  have  seen 
John  look  so  well.  He  had  on  a 
new  suit,  and  he  looked  so  clean 
and  wholesome,  so  true  and  so 
brave  that  she  instinctively  ac- 
corded him  a  rather    more  gracious 
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smile      than       she     altogether      in- 
tended. 

She  did  not  notice  this  latter  fact, 
however,  until  she  saw  how  coolly 
he  accepted  her  unusual  demonstra- 
tion of  welcome.  Then,  to  be  sure, 
she  felt  insulted  that  she  had  been 
even  a  little  glad  to  see  him. 

"Did  you  ever  see  Ellen  Tyler 
look  so  sweet  in  her  life?"  asked 
John.      "Ellen  is  a  fine  girl  " 

Now,  Dian  was  and  always  had 
been  a  very  generous  girl,  but  this 
unexpected  and  utterly  uncalled  for 
remark  on  the  part  of  John  Stevens 
was  not  precisely  to  her  liking. 
Butashe  looked  so  unconscious  of  her 
pleasure  or  her  displeasure,  she 
wisely  refrained  from  offering  any 
sharp  admonition  or  spicy  counsel,  as 
was  so  natural  to  practical  Dian. 

"I  am  thinking  that  your  gay 
captain  is  of  your  own  opinion," 
answered  she,  and  as  she  spoke 
John  looked  in  the  captain's  direc- 
tion, and  he,  too,  could  see  the  vain 
attempts  of  the  officer  to  keep  his 
eyes  away  from  Ellen's  fascinating 
presence. 

At  once  John  sauntered  up  to 
Ellen,  and  never  in  her  life  had  Ellen 
known  this  reticent  man  to  show  so 
much  animation  and  gay  interest  in 
her  as  he  did  that  afternoon. 

"Why,  John,"  she  asked  banter- 
ingly,  "what  has  come  over  you? 
I  have  tried  my  best  to  flirt  with  you 
for  two  years  past,  and  you  have  in- 
sisted on  being  only  friendly  and 
brotherly  and  all  that;  and  just  now, 
unless  I  am  mistaken,  you  are  trying 
pretty  hard  to  flirt  with  me.  What's 
it  all  about  anyway?' ' 

John  answered  her  in  his  grave, 
quizzical  way  that  his  meaning  was 
even  more  earnest  than  apparent, 
and  then  begged  her  go  out  in  the 
garden  while  the  others  were  in  to 
supper. 

"I  can't  possibly.  I  must  help 
wait  on  table,  you  know.  I  am  to 
have  especial  charge  of  the  head  of 
the  table,  so  won't  I  have  a  fine 
chance  to  catch  the  captain's  eye?" 


Finding  it  was  impossible  to  take 
her  away,  John  followed  the  party 
into  the  dining-room,  and  was  de- 
lighted to  find  himself  seated  next 
to  the  captain  himself. 

He  felt  all  the  current  of  mutual 
admiration  and  silent  understanding 
which  passed  between  the  lively  girl 
and  this  blue-coated  stranger,  and  he 
ground  his  teeth  in  silent  rage  that 
he  was  unable  to  wholly  intercept 
the  glances  and  occasional  words 
that  passed  between  the  two. 

After  dinner  Apostle  Willis  led 
the  way  to  the  gardens,  and  the 
talk  turned  upon  the  determination 
of  the  president  and  his  people  to 
leave  this  whole  city  in  ruins  behind 
them  after  their  flight  to  the  moun- 
tains, provided  the*  army  should  ob- 
tain entrance  into  the  valley. 

The  captain  was  walking  with 
Aunt  Clara  Tyler,  whose  gentle  face 
and  winning  manner  had  won  his 
heart  completely.  He  felt  she  was  a 
good  and  noble  woman,  and  he  won- 
dered how  all  this  sanguinary  talk 
would  affect  so  womanly  a   creature. 

He  looked  down  into  the  kindly 
black  eyes  and  remarked: 

"I  hope,  madam,  that  with  such 
gentle  counsels  as  yours,  these  strong 
men  will  not  carry  out  such  a  dismal 
threat  as  the  President  has  just 
voiced.  I  could  not  imagine  tender 
women  and  helpless  children  driven 
from  these  peaceful  homes  and  in- 
viting surroundings." 

"Be  assured,  captain,  that  if  our 
husbands  and  fathers  feel  that  it  is 
the  best  for  us  to  give  up  our  homes 
and  once  more  be  wanderers  upon 
the  earth,  we  women  will  accompany 
them  as  cheerfully  as  if  we  were 
taking  the  safest  pleasure  journey. 
I  know  of  no  cowards  among  our 
women." 

"What,  madam;  would  you  con- 
sent to  see  this  beautiful  home  in 
ashes,  and  this  fruitful  orchard  de- 
stroyed?" 

"Yes!  I  would  not  only  consent  to 
it,  but  with  my  own  hands  I  would 
set  fire  to  my  house,  and  cut  down 
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every  tree  in  the  orchard  and  root  up 
every  plant." 

The  captain  stood  in  silent  amaze- 
ment. What  was  the  moving  force 
to  bind  this  singular  people  to  such 
united  action! 

The  party  soon  broke  up,  and 
other  days  of  like  pleasure  and  at- 
tention made  the  hours  fly  until  the 
captain  had  been  in  the  valley  nearly 
a  week. 

On  the  Sabbath  day  he  attended 
the  divine  service,  and  he  was  not  as 
surprised  as  he  would  have  been  a 
week  ago,  to  hear  and  see  the  calm, 
yet  mighty  courage  which  animated 
every  face  and  spoke  in  every  voice. 
Here  were  a  handful  of  wronged  and 
hun:ed  religionists,  whose  only  crime 
was  in  desiring  to  serve  God  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  themselves.  He  had 
walked  the  streets  at  darkest  mid- 
night, and  not  once  had  he  seen  or 
heard  one  word  of  ribaldry  or  ob- 
scenity. He  had  failed  to  find  any 
traces  of  licentiousness,  such  as  the 
ugly  rumors  he  had  heard  before 
coming  here,  had  led  him  to  expect. 
Instead,  he  felt  himselfsurroundedwith 
an  impalpable  circle  of  watchful  care, 
which  prevented  him  from  entering 
into  any  relations  with  women,  even 
the  harmless  one  of  a  mild  flirtation 
with  the  pretty  brown-haired  girl  he 
had  met  at  Apostle  Willis'  home. 
Certainly,  he  had  received  some  en- 
larged ideas  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gious persecution. 

He  listened  to  Apostle  Taylor, 
who,  at  the  close  of  his  remarks,  re- 
peated the  statement  he  had  heard 
before,  that  the  army  should  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  valley;  and  then 
in  ringing  tones  the  preacher  asked 
all-  who  would  apply  the  torch  to 
their  dwellings,  cut  down  their  trees 
and  lay  waste  their  farms,  to  raise 
their  hands. 

The  captain  rose  in  his  seat  to  see 
the  effect  of  this  powerful  appeal. 
Not  one  hand  in  all  that  vast  assem- 
bly of  four  thousand  people,  was  left 
to  rest  in  cowardly  silence  upon  its 
owner's   lap;    but   like    a    unit,    the 


cloud  of  hands  arose.  Some  horny 
and  worn  with  toil  and  poverty; 
others,  soft  and  white  with  youth  and 
womanhood;  little  children  with  their 
eager,  unconscious  zeal,  hands  ele- 
vated high  in  sympathy  with  their 
elders. 

The  captain  felt  awed  and  over- 
come. Up  in  his  throat  arose  a 
womanish  lump  of  sympathy  and 
admiration  for  this  heroic  people. 
He  expected  to  find  a  seditious  and 
priest-ridden  community  mouth-val- 
iant and  few  in  number,  whom  the 
mere  appearance  of  the  troops  would 
tame  into  submission.  He  found  in- 
stead, this  handful  of  enthusiasts 
rising  against  the  might  of  a  great 
nation. 

When  President  Young  arose,  he 
felt  a  genuine  response  in  his  own 
breast  to  the  vigorous  and  manly 
sentiments  uttered  by  the  Mormon 
leader: 

'  'When  the  time  comes  to  burn  and 
lay  waste  our  dwellings  and  im- 
provements, if  any  man  undertakes 
to  shield  his  he  will  be  treated  as  a 
traitor.  Now,  the  faint-hearted  can 
go  in  peace;  but  should  that  time 
come,  they  must  not  interfere.  Be- 
fore I  will  again  suffer,  as  I  have  in 
times  gone  by,  there  shall  not  one 
building,  nor  one  foot  of  lumber,  nor 
a  fence,  nor  a  tree,  nor  a  particle  ot 
grass  or  hay  that  will  burn,  be  left 
in  the  reach  of  our  enemies.  I  am 
sworn,  if  driven  to  the  last  extremi- 
ty, to  utterly  lay  waste  this  land  in 
the  name  ol  Israel's  God,  and  our 
enemies  shall  find  it  as  barren  as 
when  we  came  here." 

At  the  close  of  the  services  the 
captain  sought  President  Young, 
surrounded  by  his  friends  and  ad- 
visers; the  officer  grasped  and  held 
the  hand  of  the  maligned  prophet, 
and  with  a  voice  shaken  with  emo- 
tion, declared  his  sympathy  and  fel- 
lowship with  this  band  of  earnest  en- 
thusiasts. 

"President  Young,  my  whole 
heart  goes  out  to  you  in  this  cause. 
I    am    sure  no    one    in    the    central 
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government  understands  the  real 
condition  of  affairs  here.  I  shall 
hasten  to  President  Buchanan,  and 
when  he  understands  the  true  situa- 
tion, be  assured  there  shall  be  a  ces- 
sation of  this  warlike  movement." 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  president 
warily,  '  'he  will  not  accept  your  ver- 
sion of  the  affair." 

"He  must  listen;  he  shall  be  con- 
vinced. By  the  eternal  heavens,  if 
our  government  pushes  this  matter 
to  the  extent  of  making  war  upon 
you,  I  will  withdraw  from  the  army, 
for  I  will  not  have  a  hand  in  shed- 
ding the  blood  of  American  citi- 
zens." 

"We  shall  trust  in  God, 
captain.  He  will  open  our 
way  before  us.  Congress  has 
promptly  sent  investigating  com- 
mittees to  Kansas  and  other  places, 
as  occasion  has  required;  but  upon 
the  merest  rumor  it  has  sent  two 
thousand  armed  soldiers  to  destroy 
the  people  of  Utah,  without  investi- 
gating the  matter  at  all. ' ' 

"The  government  may  yet  send 
an  investigating  committee  to  Utah, 
and  consider  it  good  policy  to  do 
so,  before  they  get  through!" 

"I  believe  God  has  sent  you  here, 
Captain  Van  Vliet,  and  that  good 
will  grow  out  of  it.  I  was  glad 
when  I  heard  you  were  coming. ' ' 

"I  am  anxious  to  get  back  to 
Washington  as  soon  as  I  can.  I 
have  heard  officially  that  General 
Harney  has  been  removed  to  Kan- 
sas. I  shall  stop  the  trains  at  Ham's 
Fork  on  my  own  responsibility." 

"If  we  can  keep  the  peace  for 
this  winter  I  do  think  that  some- 
thing will  turn  up  that  may  save  the 
shedding  of  blood.  God  bless  you, 
captain,  in  all  your  labors  and  efforts 
to  bring  about  such  a  desirable  con- 
dition." 

Notwithstanding  the  gallant  cap- 
tain's noble  generosity  and  nobility, 
John  Stevens,  who  had  heard  every 
word  uttered  between  the  captain 
and   his    own   beloved   prophet,  was 


greatly  pleased  and  relieved  to  re- 
ceive orders  to  accompany  the  cap- 
tain early  the  next  morning  on  his 
homeward  destination. 

John  felt  no  shadow  of  fear  or 
doubt  about  the  coming  issue  be- 
tween the  picked  army  of  the  United 
States  and  the  struggling  guerillas  of 
his  own  native  Territory;  but  it  filled 
his  soul  with  a  vague  dread  and 
alarm  to  look  forward  to  a  possible 
contact  between  the  youth  of  his 
people  and  the  alluring  sins  and 
vices  of  the  world. 

He  was  surprised,  as  the  two  men 
rode  along  in  the  cool,  Septem- 
ber morning,  up  through  the 
rough  canyon  gorges,  to  have 
the  captain  turn,  to  him  with 
a  question  upon  the  very  subject 
which  was  occupying  his  own 
thoughts. 

"Stevens,  was  I  wrong  in  suppos- 
ing that  although  your  people 
greeted  me  with  such  noble  wel- 
comes, yet  there  was  a  barrier  raised 
between  any  especial  friendliness  be- 
tween me  and  any  of  your  women?' ' 

"Did  you  make  any  effort  to  be 
especially  familiar  with  our  women?' ' 
asked  John  cautiously. 

"Ah,  Stevens,  you  area  genuine 
Yankee.  You  answer  my  question 
by  asking  another;  and  I  may  not 
care  to  commit  myself.  You  have 
some  very  fascinating  and  really  in- 
telligent women  among  your  people. 
I  saw  some  lovely  faces  in  your 
bowery  yesterday. ' ' 

'  'Well,  yes,  our  girls  are  tolerable 
good-looking." 

"Oh,  Stevens,  no  wonder  your 
girls  long  for  a  breath  of  worldly 
freedom,  if  all  your  young  men  are 
as  cautious  and  unenthusiastic  as  you 
are,"  laughed  the  captain. 

"Do  our  girls  long  for  worldly 
pleasures?" 

"Another  question;  I  see,  my 
taciturn  friend,  that  the  only  way 
to  open  your  oyster  of  a  mouth  is  to 
turn  confidential  myself  and  open  my 
own    heart    to    you.      I    confess   to 
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some  curiosity  as  to  the  inner  condi- 
tion of  your  social  affairs.  Now,  I 
am  quite  willing  to  further  confess 
that  I  was  never  more  impressed 
with  the  grace  and  magnificence  of 
womanhood  than  I  was  when  I  saw  it 
embodied  in  those  two  young  girls  I 
met  at  your  Apostle  Willis's.  Such 
unconscious  charm  and  beauty,  I 
never  saw  before.  And  the  brown - 
haired  one  was  evidently  not  unkind- 
ly disposed  to  me;  however,  of 
course  I  had  no  time,  even  if  I  had 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  go 
deeper  than  a  profound  admiration 
for  the  lovely  and  winsome  sprite. 
She  was  not  forward,  although  per- 
fectly free  and  familiar,  if  I  may  so 
express  it." 

"Did  Ellen,  for  that  is  her  name, 
express  to  you  any  such  feelings  as 
you  infer  our  girls  possess?' ' 

"Well,  yes;  she  casually  mentioned 
her  desire  to  see  and  know  some- 
thing of  the  great,  beautiful,  un- 
known world  stretching  out  behind 
these  rugged  mountains." 

"And  you?" 

'  'I  was  a  guest,  and  a  stranger  and 
I  hope,  also  a  gentleman.  I  could 
not  but  admire  and  be  impressed  by 
her  innocence,  but  I  also  respected 
and  guarded  it." 

"I  believe  you  area  good  man, 
Captain  Van  Vliet;  but  you  are  also 
not  of  our  faith.  And  if  you  read 
the  old  Scriptures,  you  will  find  that 
God  sets  a  curse  on  those  of  His 
chosen  people  who  marry  with  unbe- 
lievers. God  surely  knows  why  this 
should  be  so." 

"I  can't  see  for  the  life  of  me, 
why  one  good  man  is  not  as  good  as 
another;  if  you  believe  in  the  Bible, 
you  must  acknowledge  that  we  are  all 
one  family,  and  all  children  of  one 
Father.  Why  should  you  presume 
to  be  better  than  I?" 

"It  is  not  an  assumption,  or  an 
impudence.  There  is  an  eternal 
law  which  underlies  this  principle. 
Perhaps  I  cannot  make  it  plain  to 
you,  but  it  exists,  else  God  would 
not  have  announced    it.       I    cannot 


tell  why,  but  I  know  unhappiness 
and  darkness  follow  such  unequal 
marriages. " 

"That  is  a  very  unsatisfactory 
answer.  Is  it  a  question  of  religion 
and  tolerance?" 

John  shrewdly  put  another  ques- 
tion. 

"Would  you  be  willing  to  see 
your  sister  marry  a  Chinaman?' ' 

The  captain  looked  insulted,  then 
amused,  then  amazed. 

"Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  all 
Christendom  but  Mormons  are  hea- 
thens!" 

"I  imply  nothing,  only  wondered 
if  you  would  be  willing  to  have  your 
dear  ones  marry  any  virtuous  man, 
no  matter  what  his  other  condition 
might  be,  spiritual  or  physical." 

"Well,  Stevens,  I  fear  I  could  not 
convince  you,  and  you  only  further 
puzzle  me.  One  thing,  though,  I 
do  maintain,  and  that  is,  that  every 
American  citizen,  woman  as  well  as 
man,  should  have  the  right  to  choose 
his  own  path  and  companion  in  life. 
It  is  our  birthright. " 

"It  is,  when  we  are  old  enough  to 
know  our  own  mind;  but  you  would 
not  throw  your  half  grown  son  and 
daughter  in  the  midst  of  temptation 
and  leave  them  there  unprotected,  to 
carry  out  your  own  argument." 

"Perhaps  not,  perhaps  not.  You 
have  given  me  new  food  for  thought 
and  I  already  have  much  new  and 
valuable  material  for  reflection  and 
study.  Let  us  hasten  now  or  we  may 
not  reach  our  evening  camp  before  it 
is  dark." 

As  he  lay  in  camp  that  night,  the 
conversation  repeated  itself  over  and 
over  in  the  troubled  mind  of  John 
Stevens.  Oh,  what  was  the  right? 
How  he  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
strange  and  wicked  men  being 
brought  into  this  peaceful  valley,  and 
left  to  corrupt  and  estrange  our 
thoughtless  and  beautiful  girls.  He 
raised  his  hand  in  silent  agony  to 
heaven,  and  swore  that  his  whole 
strength  and  life  should    be  devoted 
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to  protecting  and  shielding  them 
from  such  a  terrible  fate.  And 
yet,  as  this  officer  had  said, 
there  was  the  divine  right  of  self- 
choice,  or  man's  agency.  He 
groaned  as  the  consequences  of 
thrusting  innocent  and  helpless 
women,  an  agency  fraught  with  such 
dire  consequences,  came  before  his 
vision,  and  yet,  it  was  the  will  and 
plan  of  God.  Would  we  have  to 
meet   such  a  terrible    responsibility, 


he  asked  himself?  What  did  the 
future  hold  in  store  for  this  hunted 
and  persecuted  people?  God  alone 
knew.  It  was  so  difficult  for  a  man 
of  John's  temperament  to  say  God's 
will  be  done,  when  it  involved  the 
life  or  worse,  perhaps,  the  virtue  of 
his  loved  women.  He  felt  as  if  he 
must  arise  and  with  mighty  power, 
seize  and  flee  with  his  loved  ones  to 
the  safe  fastnesses  of  the  mountains. 

Homespun. 


(  To  be  continued.) 
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OUR    FAST    MEETING. 

The  observance  of  "lasting"  was 
appointed  by  the  Priesthood  in  these 
latter  days,  in  the  time  of  the  Pro- 
phet Joseph  Smith,  The  first  Thurs- 
day in  every  month  being  set  apart 
for  the  people  to  assemble  together, 
and  through  fasting  and  prayer,  en- 
joy a  rich  portion  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  The  poor  should  be  remem- 
bered on  this  day,  and  the  amount 
of  food  we  would  otherwise  have 
eaten,  should  be  given  to  them. 
Christ  says:  "He  that  humbleth 
himself  shall  be  exalted."  If  we 
approach  our  heavenly  Father  in  this 
condition,  our  faith  will  be  strength- 
ened and  we  shall  receive  great  bless- 
ings. Not  only  is  fasting  a  means  of 
spiritual  growth  and  closer  com- 
munion with  our  heavenly  Father, 
but  it  is  also  beneficial  for  our  tem- 
poral welfare.  Self-denial  always 
brings  pleasure;  and  by  denying  our- 
selves food  for  a  short  time,  we  are 
in  a  better  condition  to  sympathize 
with  those  who  are  compelled  to  go 
without  food — we  know  what  it  is  to 
be  hungry.  Sympathy  is  the  ca- 
pacity of  feeling  for  the  sufferings, 
the  difficulties  and  the  discourage- 
ments  of  others.     And   as    George 


Elliot  tells  us,  in  "Adam  Bede:" 
"Without  this  fellow-feeling,  how 
are  we  to  get  enough  patience  and 
charity  toward  our  stumbling,  falling 
companions,  in  the  long,  changeful 
journey?"  And  there  is  but  one  way 
in  which  a  strong,  determined  soul 
can  learn  it:  by  getting  his  heart- 
strings bound  round  the  weak  and 
erring,  so  that  he  must  share  not 
only  the  outward  consequence  of 
their  error,  but  their  inward  suffer- 
ing. That  is  a  long  and  hard  les- 
son. Christ  clearly  shows  us  the 
way  in  which  we  should  fast.  For, 
in  talking  to  the  people  He  told 
them  not  to  be  Ike  the  hypocrites 
who  had  sad  faces,  but  He  said: 
"When  thou  fastest,  anoint  thine 
head,  and  wash  thy  face;  that  thou 
appear  not  unto  men,  to  fast,  but 
unto  thy  Father,  which  is  in  secret; 
and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret, 
shall  reward  thee  openly." 

A  good  example  of  this  is  found 
in  the  case  of  the  niece  of  Mordecai, 
Esther,  the  beautiful,  patriotic  and 
unselfish  Hebrew  heroine,  who  insti- 
tuted a  fast  among  all  her  people  for 
three  days;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  dressed  in  her  royal  robes,  she 
went  before  the  king  at  the  peril  of 
her  life.      But  the  heart  of  the  king 
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was  softened,  and  as  a  result,  the 
Jews  were  given  the  privilege  of  de- 
fending themselves  against  the  king's 
soldiers,  and  many  gained  great 
power. 

Other  examples  of  like  character 
could  be  cited,  but  the  testimonies  of 
the  students  in  the  fast  meetings  of 
this  institution,  furnish  us  with 
enough  evidences  of  the  power  and 
benefit  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Nearly 
all  of  us,  both  old  and  young,  could 
testify  to  the  presence  of  God's  Spirit 
in  our  midst;  and  we  have  had  many 
meetings  where  the  students  have 
willingly  responded  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  have 
given  many  valuable  testimonies  to 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  only 
through  obedience  to  law,  however, 
that  we  can  receive  this  Spirit;  and 
though  nearly  all  in  a  meeting  of  this 
kind  should  feel  its  influence,  yet, 
perhaps  there  are  some  who  have 
not  put  themselves  in  a  condition  to 
receive  this  Holy  Spirit;  it  being  so 
sensitive,  those  persons  would  be 
unable  to  feel  it.  They  would  be 
alone  in  the  midst  of  many.  While 
under  the  influence  of  the  great 
Spirit,  the  things  of  earth  seem  to 
vanish,  and  heaven  seems  so  much 
closer  to  us  that  we  are  apt  to  think 
that  if  we  could  only  stay  in  this 
condition  and  escape  from  the  trials 
and  suffering  of  this  life  we  could 
the  more  easily  gain  that  exaltation 
which  we  are  all  struggling  for;  not 
thinking  that  it  is  through  the  re- 
lations with  our  fellow-men  that  this 
exaltation  can  be  made  possible;  it  is 
like  the  dove  wishing  to  get  away 
from  the  air  altogether  so  that  it 
might  fly  with  infinite  rapidity  and 
ease,  but  not  realizing  the  fact  that 
it  is  on  account  of  the  air  that  it  is 
enabled  to  make  any  progress  at  all. 
By  looking  upon  fasting  and  prayer 
in  the  right  spirit,  our  aim  is  to  get 
as  much  of  this  heavenly  spirit  as  we 
can,  for  in  keeping  it  with  us  we  will 
be  enabled  to  fulfill  better  the  duties 
that  are  continually  devolving  upon 
us.     The  highest  education   that  we 


can  receive  is  that  which  enables  us 
to  help  others  to  live  and  to  live 
more  completely  ourselves.  The 
spirit  of  our  religion  does  not  ignore 
the  humblest  interest  of  the  present, 
but  it  ennobles  all  by  higher  motives 
and  loftier  ends.  Maria  James. 

LIFE    OF    THOMAS   JEFFERSON. 
(Written  for  the  United  St Ues  History  Class.) 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  born  at 
Shadwell,  Albemarle  County,  Va. , 
on  April  2nd,  1743.  He  was  ot 
Welsh  descent,  and  his  predecessors 
were  among  the  earliest  settlers  ol 
Virginia. 

At  the  age  of  five  years,  Thomas 
started  to  school.  He  had  a  chance 
to  attend  very  good  schools  even  in  his 
early  youth,  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, he  entered  the  William  and 
Mary  College.  He  was  very  bright, 
and  had  a  high  aim  in  life.  Jeffer- 
son also  took  great  delight  in  hunt- 
ing and  other  pleasures  connected 
with  this  kind  ol  life.  He  was  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  daring  horse- 
men of  his  day. 

At  college  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Dr.  Wm.  Small,  of  Scot- 
land, who  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. He  took  great  interest  in 
Jefferson,  and  helped  him  in  obtain- 
ing a  position  in  the  law  office  of  the 
general  court.  He  fell  desperately 
in  love  with  a  Miss  Burwell,  but  un- 
fortunately for  him,  he  was  disap- 
pointed. 

When  thirty-six  years  of  age,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses.  He  was  not  so  great 
an  orator  as  he  was  a  writer.  He 
became  very  prominent  here  for  his 
firmness,  which  was  one  of  his 
strongest  characteristics. 

During  the  year  1770,  an  event 
happened  which  was  very  disastrous 
to  h'm;  it  was  the  burning  of  his 
mother's  house,  which  contained  all 
of  his  library  and  private  business 
papers. 

In  1772,  he  married  a  widow  bj 
the  name  of  Martha  Skelton.  The./ 
lived  very  happily  together.      When 
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the  revolutionary  struggles  came  on, 
Jefferson  was  among  the  foremost  in 
opposing  England.  He  wrote  the 
original  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. This  declaration  was  one  of 
the  most  famous  instruments  ever 
formed.  The  beautiful  language  used 
in  it,  shows  forth  the  excellent  quali- 
ties and  noble  soul  that  he  pos- 
sessed. 

He  was  governor  of  Virginia  at 
one  time.  At  another  time  he  was 
sent  to  France  to  try  to  make  peace 
with  England.  He  was  an  honest 
and  patriotic  man,  and  one  whom 
the  sons  of  America  should  hold  in 
great  respect. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  182b,  he 
bade  adieu  to  his  earthly  friends  and 
his  country,  which  he  had  helped  to 
free,  and  passed  to  another  field  of 
labor.  He  was  accompanied  on  his 
journey  by  his  brother  statesman, 
John  Adams.  They  worked  to- 
gether in  a  good  cause  on  earth  and 
were  taken  away  together,  to  per- 
form a  greater  work  on  the  other 
side.  Their  names  will  ever  be  re- 
membered with  honor  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. /.  L.    Workman. 

JOHN    ADAMS. 
Class  in  United   States  History. 

The  parents  of  John  Adams  were 
descendants  of  Puritans,  who  had 
immigrated  to  Massachusetts  in  1640. 
His  father  was  a  farmer  of  moderate 
means,  toiling  early  and  late  for  the 
support  which  such  labor  could  fur- 
nish his  family.  Like  most  fathers 
he  was  anxious  to  give  his  son  a  col- 
lege education.  But  like  most  boys, 
Adams  was  not  fond  of  books. 

Once  when  asked  by  his  father, 
what  occupation  he  intended  to  pur- 
sue, he  answered  that  he  wished  to 
be  a  farmer. 

The  next  morning  at  an  early 
hour,  John  was  with  his  hoe  in  the 
field.  The  blue  sky  was  overhead 
but  so  was  the  hot  sun  and  the  cool, 
shady  foiests  around  on  almost  every 
side    were    very    tempting.      As    he 


hoed,  he  thought,  and  in  the  even- 
ing, after  a  little  hesitation  he  told 
his  father  that  he  had  been  thinking 
that  day,  and  had  concluded  to  try 
his  books  again.  His  father  was 
willing,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  entered  the  Harvard  college, 
graduating  in  1755. 

After  this  he  taught  school  and 
studied  law. 

At  this  time  the  country  was  in 
great  political  excitement.  France 
and  England  were  engaged  in  war  for 
the  mastery  over  this  continent. 
Then  alter  this  was  ended  the  British 
commenced  to  tax  the  colonies  and 
otherwise  impose  upon  their  rights. 
This  led  to  the  war  wfeich  resulted  in 
independence. 

John  Adams  took  great  interest  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  country. 
When  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  it 
was  John  Adams  who  drew  up  a 
series  of  resolutions  against  it,  which 
were  adopted  by  more  than  fortv 
towns  of  the  State.  Also  when  the 
colonists  determined  not  to  submit  to 
being  taxed  and  all  the  taxes  had 
been  repealed  but  that  on  tea,  and  as 
a  consequence  of  all  this,  a  general 
congress  met  to  make  resolutions  not 
to  submit  to  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation, John  Adams  was  one  of 
the  five  delegates  sent  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  April,  1775,  the  war  broke  out 
and  Congress  again  assembled  in 
Philadelphia.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  here  was  to  choose  a  com- 
mander-in-chief for  the  army. 
Adams  nominated  George  Washing- 
ton, and  he  was  elected  without  an 
opposing  vote.  Here  a  strong 
friendship  sprang  up  between  Jeffer- 
son and  Adams,  which,  with  only  a 
short  interruption,  lasted  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  When  the  war  was 
still  raging  about  Boston,  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence  was  moved  in 
the  continental  Congress  by  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  and  seconded  by  John 
Adams.  This  man  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  that  drew  up 
that  immortal    document.      On    the 
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fourth  of  July  it  was  adopted  and 
signed  by  each  member  of  Congress. 

In  November,  1777,  Adams  was 
sent  to  France,  to  co-operate  with 
Franklin,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  in  the 
endeavor  to  obtain  assistance  in  arms 
and  money  from  the  French  govern- 
ment. He  went  to  Holland  and 
then  to  England,  where  he  heard 
George  III.  announce  that  he  had 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  which 
he  recognized  the  independence  of 
the  United  States.  In  1788  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Braintree. 

In  1789,  Washington  was  chosen 
president  of  the  United  States  with 
Adams  as  vice-president,  and  in  1797, 
he  was  elected  president. 

He  was  never  a  truly  popular 
man,  but  in  almost  every  conflict  it 
is  now  admitted  that  he  was  right, 
and  his  opponents  wrong. 

It  was  here  that  the  short  interrup- 
tion between  the  friendship  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Adams  occurred.  Jefferson 
being  vice-President,  and  of  a  differ- 
ent party,  naturally  they  became 
somewhat  unfriendly. 


John  Quincy,  the  son  of  John 
Adams,  was  in  February,  1825, 
chosen  president.  His  father  was 
then  ninety  years  of  age,  and  his 
enfeebled  powers  showed  that  the  end 
was  drawing  near. 

The  fourth  of  July,  1826,  was  close 
at  hand,  and  a  public  celebration 
was  prepared.  Adams  and  Jeffer- 
son still  lived.  It  was  hoped  they 
would  be  brought  together  as  the 
nation's  guests.  On  the  morning  of 
the  fourth,  Adams  was  not  expected 
to  survive  the  day.  Some  one  said: 
"Do  you  knowwhatday  it  is?"  "Oh, 
yes,"  he  replied,  "it  is  the  glorious 
Fourth  of  July!  It  is  a  great  and 
glorious  day !' '  '  'Thomas  Jefferson, ' ' 
he  said  to  himself  an  hour  later, 
"still  survives."  These  were  his 
last  words.  But  he  was  mistaken. 
An  hour  or  two  after  Jefferson  had 
departed  this  life,  Adams  passed 
away.  Thus  the  fourth  of  July,  1826, 
was  made  memorable  by  the  passing 
away  of  these  two  men,  to  whom 
this  nation  is  greatly  indebted  for 
the  good  done  to  it.      Ella  Selander. 
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SOME    SUGGESTIONS    ABOUT    IT. 


III. 

There  has  been  so  much  said 
and  written  about  the  care  of  child- 
ren that  it  seems  almost  like  pre- 
sumption for  me  to  even  touch  the 
question.  Yet  we  all  view  the  same 
subject  from  different  standpoints,  and 
the  expression  of  our  various  ideas  or 
observations  may  lead  to  conclusions 
which  will  not  be  unprofitable.  It 
is  this  consideration  alone  which 
prompts  me  to  place  my  thoughts 
on  paper. 

If  my  previous  papers  have  ex- 
hibited deep  concern  for  pre-natal 
conditions,  it  is  not  because  I  think 
them  of  equal  importance  to  post- 
natal influences  and  surroundings. 
As  the  strong  roots  of  wild  trees  and 
vines  are  frequently  utilized   by  the 


husbandman  for  the  grafting  of 
choice  stock,  so  may  the  natural 
wildness  of  children  be  controlled 
by  wise  government  for  the  produc- 
tion of  rich  fruit,  of  noble  deeds  and 
pure  thoughts.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  limbs  of  the  trees  can 
be  trained  into  most  unnatural 
shapes;  for,  "as  the  twig  is  bent  the 
tree's  inclined."  No  more  difficult 
proportionately  than  this,  is  the  train- 
ing, on  proper  lines,  of  the  human 
intellect  and  will.  Both  require  time 
and  attention;  both  will  repay  richly, 
the  interested  parties. 

Parents  generally  discover,  when 
too  late  to  apply  a  remedy,  their  mis- 
takes in  rearing  those  jewels  whom 
God  has  placed  in  their  care.  Un- 
fortunately the  accumulated    experi- 
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ence  of  past  centuries  in  training 
children,  is  seldom  employed  in  the 
present  age;  rather,  indeed,  does  the 
inclination  prevail  to  adopt  new  and 
untried  methods,  with  the  idea  that 
we  are  thus  conforming  to  the  more 
enlightened  and  liberal  spirit  of  the 
age.  One  anxious  mother,  whose 
children  have  now  left  the  home 
nest,  tells,  impressively,  her  present 
feelings  concerning  her  offspring,  in 
the  following  words: 

"It  seems  to  me,  that  if  I  again 
had  children  to  rear,  I  would  give 
up  everything  else  and  devote  mysell 
to  each  until  he  was  five  years  old. 
What  I  did  was  to  employ  nurses — 
what  a  travesty  of  the  tenderly  sig- 
nificant word! — from  infancy  to 
about  that  time  when  I  looked  after 
them  myself.  One  of  my  children 
— he  is  now  a  married  man — cher- 
ishes still  a  most  unreasonable  fear 
of  the  dark,  even  of  passing  the 
open  door  of  an  unlighted  apart- 
ment; because,  forsooth,  years  ago 
in  his  boyhood,  a  nurse  urged  him 
to  sleep,  lest  a  wolf  should  come  out 
of  the  dark  and  get  him.  A  second 
son  will  carry  to  his  grave,  a  nervous 
dread  of  laughing,  born  of  practice 
by  another  nurse  of  showing  her 
large,  white,  glittering  teeth  in  a 
mirthless  grin,  when,  as  an  infant  he 
fretted.  I  caught  her  at  it  one  day 
and  instantly  sent  her  away,  but  the 
mischief  was  done,  and  I  have  been 
helpless  to  combat  it.  A  child's 
care-taker  should  be  a  child-lover, 
and  who  loves  a  child  as  his  mother 
does?  I  long  to  say  to  every  young 
mother  I  know:  stay  with  your  ba- 
bies if  you  possibly  can  until  they 
are  big  enough  to  know  what  is  go- 
ing on  about  them;  let  maids  wait 
upon  and  assist  you  in  supplying  their 
needs,  but  let  no  nurse  (?)  have  a 
chance  to  do  them  ignorant  and  life- 
lasting  harm." 

The  forming  of  character  is  so 
gradual  as  to  be  almost  impercepti- 
ble, but  the  little  occurrences  of  each 
day  have  an  eternal  effect  upon  the 
creature  therein  concerned.      An   in- 


fant may  be  compared  to  an  unshapen 
mass  of  marble,  upon  which  the 
sculptor  exercises  his  art.  The 
rough  outline  of  the  design  is  first 
obtained,  and  then  the  finer,  the  ex- 
quisite details  are  worked  out  with 
that  patient,  careful  labor,  which 
yields  to  no  exhaustion  until  human 
perfection  is  attained.  An  untrained 
eye  might  discover  no  change  in  the 
statue  from  one  day  to  another;  tor 
though  the  tool  is  applied  to  the 
stone  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands 
of  times,  the  touch  is  almost  as  light 
as  a  raindrop,  which  nevertheless 
leaves  its  effect. 

A  friend  of  Michael  Angelo  called 
on  the  great  artist  while  he  was  fin- 
ishing a  statue.  Some  days  later  he 
called  again,  and  found  the  sculptor 
still  at  the  same  task.  The  friend 
inquired: 

"Have  you  been  idle  since  I  last 
saw  you?" 

"By  no  means,"  replied  Angelo. 
"I  have  retouched  this  part,  and 
polished  that;  I  have  softened  this 
feature,  and  brought  out  this  muscle; 
I  have  given  more  expression  to  this 
lip,  and  more  energy  to  this   limb." 

"Well,  well,"  was  the  reply,  "all 
these  are  trifles. ' ' 

"It  may  be  sq,"  was  Angelo' s  re- 
sponse, "but  recollect  that,  trifles 
make  perfection,  and  that  perfection 
is  no  trifle." 

Thus  it  is,  too,  with  the  character; 
the  words,  acts,  restraints,  freedom 
and  many  other  influences  are  having 
their  effect  in  the  moulding  of  that 
feature  of  human  existence  which 
will  glorify  or  mar  future  life. 

It  is  during  infancy  and  child- 
hood that  the  lines  of  character  must 
be  drawn.  This  labor  should  begin 
as  soon  as  the  little  one  perceives  the 
difference  between  a  smile  and  a 
frown.  The  responsibility  for  the 
formation  of  character  must  rest  with 
the  mother  from  force  of  circum- 
stances, and  that  she  should  realize 
this  to  its  full  extent  is  of  prime  im- 
portance. This  requirement,  how- 
ever,   does    not   absolve    the    father 
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from  responsibility.  He  owes  a  duty 
to  his  children — the  little  ones  espec- 
ially— the  neglect  of  which  no  kind 
of  daily  toil  will  excuse.  This  duty 
does  not  consist  alone  in  providing 
the  necessaries  of  life  which  the  body 
requires,  but  demands  from  him  that 
nobility  of  soul  which  makes  its  in- 
fluence felt  in  the  home  to  the  extent 
of  checking  the  impure  thought,  the 
improper  word,  the  wicked  act,  and 
prompts  the  ever-imitative  child  to 
aspire  to  the  goodness  of  his  father, 
while  seeking  also  the  graces  of  his 
mother.  Woman's  tender  and  con- 
stant control  is  needed  in  the  family 
to  insure  success  in  child  culture,  but 
man's  righteous,  unwavering  ex- 
ample is  also  essential. 

The  noted  writer  and  careful  ob- 
server, Herbert  Spencer,  advises  pa- 
rents to  issue  few  commands,  but  to 
require  prompt  and  undeviating  obe- 
dience to  such  as  are  given.  "Con- 
sider well  beforehand,"  he  says, 
"what  you  are  going  to  do,  weigh 
all  the  consequences,  think  whether 
your  firmness  of  purpose  will  be 
sufficient,  and  then,  if  you  finally 
make  the  law,  enforce  it  uniformly 
at  whatever  cost.  If  the  conse- 
quences you  tell  your  child  will  fol- 
low certain  acts  invariably  ensue,  he 
will  soon  come  to  respect  your  laws 
as  he  does  those  of  Nature." 

The  great  aim  of  child  training 
should  be  to  make  human  beings 
capable  of  exalted  self-government, 
hence  no  seemingly  trifling  incident 
or  misdemeanor  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  without  consideration  as  to 
its  final  consequences.  A  trivial 
circumstance  or  practice  in  early  life 
may  result  in  a  characteristic  of  stu- 
pendous importance  in  later  years. 
Thus  the  custom  of  the  father  of  Pitt, 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  to  require  his 
son  as  a  mere  child  to  stand  upon  a 
table  and  repeat  as  much  as  he  could 
remember  of  a  sermon  or  lecture  he 
had  attended,  developed  in  the  fu- 
ture British  statesman  those  powers 
of  attention  and  memory  which 
served  him  so  well  in  his  subsequent 


brilliant  career.  So,  too,  the  early 
training  of  some  of  London's  street 
Arabs  develops  in  them  a  skill  which 
is  almost  supernatural,  to  pick  pock- 
ets, steal  goods  from  stores,  and 
commit  other  crimes  which  too  often 
escape  detection. 

One  of  the  early  lessons  which 
should  be  taught  to  children  is  the 
importance  of  order.  Establish  a 
rule  that  playthings,  books  and  other 
articles,  must  be  laid  in  their  proper 
places  after  being  used,  and  a  failure 
to  do  so  will  result  in  a  deprivation 
of  these  things  when  they  are  again 
wanted. 

The  knowledge  by  the  child  that 
his  destruction  of  other  people's 
property  means  a  replacing  of  the 
same  out  of  his  own  money  or  other 
possessions,  is  far  more  effective  in 
restraining  the  destructive  propensi- 
ties of  the  culprit  than  a  whipping  or 
other  physical  punishment. 

Children  should  be  taught    to  ac- 
cept responsibility;  not  such  care  as 
will  cause  them  too  much    worry  or 
excitement,  but  that  which    will    de- 
velop in  them  the   latent   powers  of 
thought  and  action,  and  teach    them 
to  act  with  promptness  and  decision. 
The  mother  can  very   profitably    di- 
vide the  household  responsibility  with 
the  little  "tots"  in    the    home — both 
boys  and  girls — thus    relieving   her- 
self   of    much    labor,   while    giving 
pleasure  to  the  children,   whose  nat- 
ural desire  it  is  to  be  helpful,  as  well 
as  thus    developing    them.      I    think 
there  should  be  little  difference  in  the 
training   of    boys    and    girls    during 
their  early    years.      Boys    may   with 
profit  wash  dishes,  black  the  stoves, 
sweep  the   floor  and    perform   other 
household  labors,  while  the  girls  will 
lose  nothing  by  knowing  how  to  milk 
cows,  hitch  horses,    care   for   stock, 
cultivate  the  soil,  etc.      I    now   have 
in  mind  two  delightful  children  whose 
labors  have  thus  been    interchanged. 
The    boy      was     sometimes     called 
"mamma's  girl"  by  his  jeering  asso- 
ciates, because  he  would    help   wash 
the   dishes,   knit,    sew   and  perform 
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other  work  in  the  house  which  is 
generally  assigned  to  girls.  His  sis- 
ter was  ridiculed  because  she  would 
sometimes  do  the  chores  at  the  barn. 
The  result  of  the  experiment,  how- 
ever, has  been  highly  pleasing,  for 
both  children  are  developing  into 
superiority.  The  boy  appreciates  '  'a 
woman's  toil,"  and  does  not  speak 
sneeringly  of  it,  as  do  some  boys 
iwho  seem  to  think  housework  is 
mere  play.  His  association  with  his 
mother,  too,  has  made  him  as  gentle 
and  kind  as  an  infant  in  the  house 
while  losing  nothing  of  his  energy 
and  manhood  in  his  out-door  labors. 
The  girl  on  the  other  hand  sympa- 
thizes with  her  brother  on  cold  morn- 
ings when  the  chores  have  to  be 
done,  and  is  not  above  lending  him  a 
helping  hand.  Honorable  toil  of  no 
kind  should  be  despised  by  parents 
in  training  their  children. 

In  teaching  children  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility care  should  be  taken  to 
assign  to  each  those  duties  which  are 
best  suited  to  his  or  her  capacity. 
These  duties  should  be  simple  and 
easily  performed  in  the  beginning, 
increasing  in  number  and  importance 
as  the  child  grows  older  and  more 
experienced.  The  filling  of  water 
pitchers,  dusting  the  furniture,  clear- 
ing the  dining  table,  the  placing  of 
clothing  and  shoes  in  their  proper 
places,  and  many  such  little  things 
as  these  seem  of  no  special  conse- 
quence, but  when  the  responsibility 
of  doing  them  is  placed  upon  one  or 
more  of  the  children,  they  assume 
quite  an  importance,  and  are  useful 
in  the  training  of  children. 

Perseverance  is  a  feature  which 
should  be  carerully  cultivated.  It 
has  been  said  that  '  'genius  unexert- 
ed,  is  no  more  genius  than  a  bushel 
of  acorns  is  a  forest  of  oaks. ' '  The 
acorn  may  become,  under  favorable 
conditions,  a  great  oak,  but  its  mere 
possession  of  the  germ  of  the  tree,  is 
insufficient.  The  shell  must  be 
broken;  the  tender  sprout  which  first 
peeps  through  the  soil  must  steadily 
acquire    strength;    the    trunk     must 


throw  out  branches  with  its  develop- 
ment, and  only  with  its  ability  to 
stand  amid  the  storms  of  this  earth, 
does  it  acquire  respectful  attention. 
So  with  genius,  which  encased  in  a 
self-conceited  shell,  is  unworthy  of 
regard;  but  he  who  possesses  pa- 
tience and  industry,  will  make  his 
genius  worthy  of  notice  even  among 
the  busy  throngs  of  this  storm-tossed 
planet.  With  children,  the  lesson  of 
perseverance  can  begin  early.  Even 
with  their  toys  and  games  the  in- 
clination to  frequent  change  from 
one  thing  to  another,  can  be  re- 
strained; and  then,  as  age  increases 
and  certain  tasks  are  allotted  to  them, 
the  rule  of  completing  one  thing 
before  commencing  another,  can  be 
enforced,  thus  gradually,  though 
perhaps  imperceptibly,  cultivating 
the  trait,  than  which  none  is  more 
important.  The  mind  should  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  every 
duty  demands  persistent  effort,  even 
salvation  is  only  promised  those  who 
endure  to  the  end;  and  this  lesson 
once  thoroughly  learned,  seemingly 
insurmountable  difficulties  will  be 
met  with  courage  and  overcome 
without  rejoicings. 

Where  self-respect  is  taught  many 
other  virtues  fellow.  This  principle 
is  "based  on  the  consciousness  of 
honor  and  a  strict  adherence  to  right 
principles."  Without  it,  men  fre- 
quently do  and  say  things  which 
humiliate  their  connections,  if  not 
themselves.  Hence  the  prospective 
ideal  man  cannot  too  early  learn  the 
lesson  of  self-respect.  Not  to  be- 
come heady  and  proud,  but  to  pos- 
sess a  sufficient  amount  of  pride  to 
restrain  him  from  thoughts,  words  or 
acts  which  would  soil  his  character. 
Closely  allied  to  this  trait  is  that  of 
self-restraint,  which  is  so  necessary 
to  success  that  it  should  become 
part  of  the  very  nature  of  a  child, 
nursed  even  at  the  mother's  breast. 
The  man  who  can  control  himself,  is 
always  a  tower  of  strength  among 
his  fellows.  One  good  brother, 
whose  name  is  familiar  to  all    Latter- 
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day  Saints,  and  who  is  ioved  as 
widely  as  he  is  known,  says  that  he 
has  made  it  a  practice  of  his  life  to 
exercise  self-control  and  self-denial. 
Recreations,  the  inclination  to  take 
food  or  drink,  or  do  things  which 
would  not  result  in  positive  advance- 
ment, he  has  so  frequently  avoided, 
that  now  it  requires  little  exercise  of 
his  will  to  conform  to  any  and  all 
requirements  of  the  Gospel.  Such 
is  the  power  which  children  should 
be  early  taught  to  seek.  By  teach- 
ing a  child  that  its  future  as  well  as 
its  present  happiness  depends  upon 
its  own  conduct,  a  true  and  noble 
independence  is  fostered. 

Obedience  is  said  to  be  Heaven's 
first  law,  with  order  as  one  of  its 
results.  Truly  no  trait  of  child-life 
should  be  more  marked  than  this. 
Upon  the  observance  of  this  law  de- 
pends more  oi  our  success  in  the 
Church  of  God  than  we  are  wont  to 
recognize.  It  is  the  one  principle 
without  which  no  man  can  become 
great.  "Obedience  should  begin 
with  life,  indeed,  should  be  an  in- 
heritance. ' '  Not  that  its  observance 
should  be  enforced  with  blows,  scold- 
ings or  bribery;  for  such  things  gen- 
erally make  the  child  determined  to 
have  its  own  way  when  from  under 
these  influences.  Rather  let  reason 
and  example  prevail,  and  the  effects 
will  be  permanent  and  happifying, 
Good  laws  are  indeed  absolute  free- 
dom   for   good    spirits,  and   right  is 


beyond  all  law  and  has  no  need  of  it, 
for  it  is  the  living  embodiment  of 
law.  The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  an- 
.  nounced  a  doctrine  which  should  be 
applied  to  family  government. 
When  asked  by  Josiah  Quincy  for 
the  secret  of  the  good  government 
he  was  able  to  establish  among  the 
Saints,  Joseph  replied:  "I  teach  them 
correct  principles  and  they  govern 
themselves."  This  was  the  earthly 
application  of  a  heavenly  law. 

There  may  be  child  natures  to 
whom  physical  punishment  will  be 
beneficial.  Force  alone  will  subdue 
some  dispositions.  When  this  is  the 
case,  and  the  observant  and  careful 
parent  will  readily  discover  it,  the 
demand  for  implicit  obedience  from 
the  child  should  come  early.  Never, 
however,  should  correction  be  ad- 
ministered when  the  parent  is  angry, 
for  the  face  of  passion  often  does 
more  harm  than  the  rod  of  correc- 
tion does  good. 

Though  corporal  punishment  may 
be  necessary  at  times,  I  am  still  more 
in  love  with  the  modern  practice  to 
administer  it  only  in  extreme  and 
unmistakably  necessary  cases.  The 
power  of  the  sympathetic  and  rea- 
soning voice,  the  parental  love  mani- 
fested in  words  of  appeal,  are  gen- 
erally more  impressive  to  the  way- 
ward soul,  than  any  amount  of  whip- 
ping. The  effect  of  the  reasoning  mode 
of  conversion  to  principle  is  usually 
far  more  enduring.  Simplex. 
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A    STORY    OF    A  FAMOUS  SINGER. 


When  Parepa  was  in  London  she 
was  everywhere  the  people's  idol. 
The  great  opera  houses  in  all  the 
cities  and  towns  were  thronged. 
There  were  none  to  criticise  or  carp. 
Her  young,  rich,  grand  voice  was 
beyond  compare.  Its  glorious  tones 
are  remembered  with  an  enthusiasm 
like  that  which  greeted  her  when 
she  sung. 


Her  company  played  in  London 
during  the  Easter  holidays  many  years 
ago,  and  I,  as  an  old  friend,  claimed 
some  of  her  leisure  hours.  We  were 
friends  in  Italy,  and  Easter  Sunday 
was  to  be  spent  with  me. 

At  eleven  in  the  morning  she  sang 
at  one  of  the  large  churches.  I 
waited  for  her,  and  at  last  we  two 
were  alone  in   my  snug  little  room. 
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At  noon  the  sky  was  overcast  and 
gray.  Down  came  the  snow,  whiten- 
ing the  streets  and  roofs.  The  wind 
swept  icy  breaths  from  the  water  as 
it  came  up  the  river  and  rushed  past 
the  city  spires  and  over  the  tall 
buildings,  whirling  around  us  the 
snow  and  storm.  We  had  hurried 
home,  shut  and  fastened  our  blinds, 
drawn  close  the  curtains,  and  piled 
coal  higher  on  the  glowing  grate. 
We  had  taken  off  our  wraps,  and 
now  sat  close  to  the  cheery  fire  for  a 
whole  afternoon' s  blessed  enjoyment, 
Parepa  said,  "Mary,  this  is  perfect 
rest!  We  shall  be  quite  alone  lor 
four  hours." 

"Yes,  for  four,  long  hours!"  I  re- 
plied. No  rehearsals,  no  engage- 
ments. Nobody  knows  where  you 
are.  If  the  whole  company  died 
they  couldn't  let  you  know." 

Parepa  laughed  merrily  at  this 
idea. 

"Dinner  shall  be  served  in  this 
room,  and  I  won't  allow  even  the 
servant  to  look  at  you."  I  said. 

She  clasped  her  dimpled  hands 
together  like  a  child  in  enjoyment, 
and  then  sprang  up  to  roll  the  little 
center-table  near  the  grate. 

'  'This  is  a  better  fire  than  we  have 
at  home, "  she  said.  "Do  you  re- 
member the  scaldino  that  day  when 
I  took  you  to  our  museum,  and  you 
made  great  fun  of  our  'pot  of 
coals?'  " 

"Yes;  and  how  absurd  your  Ital- 
ian fires  are!  I  almost  perished." 

Parepa  leaned  her  head  back 
against  the  chair,  and  said  in  a  low 
voice: 

"Mary,  that  was  a  good  Sunday 
in  Venice  when  my  faithful  old  Luiga 
rowed  us    round    to    St.    Mark's    to 

early  mass,  and 

Oh!  how  lovely  it  was,"  I  inter- 
rupted. "It  seemed  like  a  dream — 
how  we  slipped  through  the  little 
canal  under  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
then  walked  through  the  courtyard 
of  the  Doge's  palace  into  the  great 
solemn  shadows  of  St.  Mark's.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  odor  of  the  in- 


cense and  the  robed  priests,  and  the 
slow  intonings.  Such  crowds  ot 
people  all  kneeling!" 

Parepa  looked  intently  into  my 
eyes,  and  softly  laughed  in  her  queer 
little  Italian  way.  "And,"  she  went 
on,  "then  you  took  me  to  your 
church  where  your  priest  read  a  song 
out  of  a  book,  and  the  men  and 
women  were  very  sober  looking  and 
sung  so  slow;  why  I  can  sing  that 
little  song  now.  I  have  never  for- 
gotten it." 

Parepa  folded  her  hands  exactly 
like  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  folk  of 
the  small  English  church  in  Venice 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  sang  slowly 
one  verse  of  our  old  hymn,  "When 
all  Thy  mercies,  oh  my  God,"  to 
the  old  tune  of '"Canaan." 

"How  everybody  stared  at  you 
when  you  joined  in  and  sung,''  I 
said. 

The  snow  had  now  turned  into 
sleet;  a  great  chill  fell  over  the  whole 
city.  We  looked  out  of  our  win- 
dows, peeping  through  the  shutters,  • 
and  pitying  the  people  as  they 
rushed  past. 

A  sharp  rap  on  my  door.  John 
thrust  in  a  note. 

"My  dear  friend:  Can  you  come? 
Annie  has  gone.  She  said  you 
would  be  sure  to  come  to  her  funeral. 
She  spoke  of  you  to  the  last.  She 
will  be  buried  at  four. 

I  laid  the  poor  little  blotted  note 
into  Parepa' s  hand.  How  it 
stormed!  We  looked  into  each 
other's  faces  helplessly.  I  said: 
"Dear,  I  must  go,  but  you  sit  by 
the  hre  and  rest.  I'll  be  home  in 
two  hours.  And  poor  Annie  has 
gone!" 

"Tell  me  about  it,  Mary,  lor  I  am 
going  with  you,"  she  answered. 

She    threw    on  her    heavy    cloak, 
wound  her  long,  white,  woollen  scarf 
closely  about  her  throat,  drew  on  her 
woollen     gloves,      and   we    set    out 
together  in  the  storm. 

Annie's  mother  was  a  dressmaker, 
who  sewed  tor  me  and  my  friends. 
She  was   left   a  widow  when  her  one 
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little  girl  was  five  years  old.  Her 
husband  was  drowned  off  the  coast, 
and  out  of  the  blinding  pain  and  loss 
and  anguish  had  grown  a  sort  of 
idolatry  for  the  delicate,  beautiful 
child  whose  brown  eyes  looked  like 
the  young  husband's. 

For  fifteen  years  this  mother  had 
loved  and  worked  for  Annie,  her 
whole  being  going  out  to  bless  her 
one  child.  I  had  grown  fond  of  them ; 
and  in  small  ways,  with  books  and 
flowers,  outings  and  simple  pleasures, 
I  had  made  myself  dear  to  them. 
The  end  of  the  delicate  girl's 
life  had  not  seemed  so  near,  though 
her  doom  had  been  hovering  about 
her  for  years. 

I  had  thought  it  all  over  as  I  took 
the  Easter  lillies  from  my  window 
shelf  and  wrapped  them  in  thick 
papers  and  hid  them  out  of  the 
storm  under  my  cloak.  I  knew 
there  would  be  no  other  flowers  in 
their  wretched  room.  How  endless 
was  the  way  to  that  East  End  house! 
At  last  we  reached  the  place.  In 
the  street  stood  the  hearse,  known 
only  to  the  poor. 

We  climbed  flight  after  flight  of 
narrow  dark  stairs  to  the  small  up- 
per rooms.  In  the  middle  of  the 
floor  stood  a  stained  coffin,  lined 
with  stiff,  rattling  cambric  and  cheap 
gauze;  resting  on  uncovered  trestles 
of  wood. 

We  each  took  the  mother's  hand 
and  stood  a  moment  with  her,  silent. 
All  hope  had  gone  out  of  her  face. 
She  shed  no  tears;  but  as  I  held  her 
cold  hand  I  felt  a  shudder  go  over 
her,  but  she  neither  spoke  nor 
sobbed. 

The  driving  storm  had  made  us 
late,  and  the  plain,  hard-working 
people  sat  stiffly  against  the  walls. 
Some  one  gave  us  chairs  and  we  sat 
close  to  the  mother. 

A  dreadful  hush  fell  over  the  small 
room.  I  whispered  to  the  mother 
and  asked: 

"Why  did  you  wait  so  long  to 
send  for  me?  All  this  would  have 
been  different." 


With  a  kind  of  a  stare  she  looked 
at  me. 

"I  can't  remember  why  I  didn't 
send,"  she  said,  her  hand  to  her 
head,  and  added,  "I  seemed  to  die, 
too,  and  forget,  till  they  brought  a 
coffin.      Then  I  knew  it  all." 

The  undertaker  came  and  bustled 
about.  He  looked  at  myself  and 
Parepa,  as  if  to  say,  "It's  time  to 
go."  The  wretched  funeral  service 
was  over. 

Without  a  word  Parepa  rose  and 
walked  to  the  head  of  the  coffin. 
She  laid  her  whife  scarf  on  an  empty 
chair,  threw  her  cloak  back  from  her 
shoulders,  where  it  fell  in  long,  soft 
black  lines,  from  her  noble  figure, 
like  the  drapery  of  mourning.  She 
laid  her  soft,  fair  hand  on  the  cold 
forehead,  passed  it  tenderly  over  the 
wasted,  delicate  face,  looked  down 
at  the  dead  girl  a  moment,  and 
moved  my  flowers  from  the  stained 
box  to  the  thin  fingers,  then  lifted 
up  her  head,  and  with  illumined  eyes 
sang  the  glorious  melody — 

Angels,  ever  bright  and  lair, 
Take,  oh,  take  her  to  thy  care. 

Her  magnificent  voice  rose  and 
fell  in  all  its  richness  and  power  and 
pity  and  beauty.  She  looked  above 
the  dingy  room  and  the  tired  faces 
of  the  men  and  women,  the  hard 
hands,  and  the  struggling  hearts. 
She  threw  back  her  head  and  sang 
till  the  choirs  of  paradise  must  have 
paused  to  listen  to  the  music  of  that 
day. 

She  passed  her  hand  carressingly 
over  the  girl's  soft,  dark  hair,  and 
sang  on — and  on — "Take— oh,  take 
her  to  thy  care. ' ' 

The  mother's  face  grew  rapt  and 
white.  I  held  her  hands  and  watched 
her  eyes.  Suddenly  she  threw  my 
hands  off  and  knelt  at  Parepa' s  feet, 
close  to  the  wooden  trestles.  She 
locked  her  fingers  together,  tears  and 
sobs  breaking  forth.  She  prayed 
aloud  that  God  would  bless  the  angel 
singing  for  Annie.  A  patient  smile 
settled  about  her  lips,  the  light  came 
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back  into  her  poor  dulled  eyes,  and 
she  kissed  her  daughter's  face  with 
a  love  bejond  all  interpretation  of 
human  speech.  I  led  her  back  to 
her  seat  as  the  last  glorious  notes  of 
Parepa's  voice  rose  triumphant  over 
all  earthly  pain  and  sorrow. 

And  I  thought  that  no  queen  ever 
went  to  her  grave  with  a  greater 
ceremony  than  this  young  daughter 
of  poverty  and  toil,  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  angels. 

The  following  week  thousands 
listened  to  Parepa's  matchless  voice. 
Applause  rose  to  the  skies,  and 
Parepa's    own   face    was    gloriously 


swept  with  emotion.  I  joined  in  the 
enthusiasm;  but  above  the  glitter 
and  shimmering  ot  jewels  and  dress, 
and  the  heavy  odor  of  flowers,  the 
sea  of  smiling  faces  and  murmur  ot 
voices,  I  could  only  behold  by  the 
dim  light  of  a  tenement  window  the 
singer's  uplifted  face,-  the  wondering 
countenances  of  the  poor  onlookers, 
and  the  mother's  wide,  startled,  tear- 
ful eyes.  I  could  only  hear  above  the 
sleet  on  the  roof,  and  on  the  storm 
outside,  Parepa's  voice  singing  up  to 
heaven, 

"Take,  oh  take  her  to  Thy  care!" 

C.  S. 
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"And  as  he  sat  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
the  disciples  came  unto  him  privately,  saying, 
Tell  us,  when  shall  these  things  be?  And  what 
shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  the  end  of 
the  world?  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto 
them,  take  heed  that  no  man  shall  deceive   you. 

"For  many  shall  come  in  my  name,  saying, 
I  am  Christ,  and  shall  deceive  many.  Then 
if  any  man  shall  say  unto  you.  Lo,  here  is 
Christ,  or  there,  believe  it  not.  For  there  shall 
arise  false  Christs,  and  false  prophets,  and  shall 
show  great  signs  and  wonders;  insomuch  tha 
it  it  were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the  very 
elect.  Wherefore  if  they  shall  say  unto  you, 
behold  he  is  in  the  desert;  go  not  forth;  be- 
hold he  is  in  the  secret  chambers,  believe  it 
not.  For  as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the 
east  and  shineih  even  unto  the  west,  so  shall 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  tribulation  of  those  days  shall  the 
sun  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give 
her  light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven, 
and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken; 
and  there  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of 
Man  in  heaven;  and  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of 
the  earth  mourn,  and  then  shall  they  see  the 
Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven 
with  power  and  great  glory."     Matt.  24. 

I  consider  the  appearance  of  a  man 
in  Denver  and  surrounding  places, 
claiming  to  be  Christ,  and  working 
many  marvelous  wonders  in  healing 
the  sick,  restoring  sight  to  the  blind, 
hearing  to  the  deaf  and  speech  to 
the  dumb,  by  prayer  and    the  touch 


of  the  hand,  to  be  a  testimony  to  us 
of  the  fulfillment  of  this  saying  of 
Christ  spoken  to  His  disciples  eigh- 
teen centuries  ago,  and  also  through 
the  Prophet  Joseph  when  the  Lord 
spoke  to  him  and  said:  "Behold, 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  there  are 
many  spirits  which  are  false  spirits, 
which  have  gone  forth  in  the  earth, 
deceiving  the  world  "  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  Sec.  50. 

It  is  true,  this  man  has  shown 
great  signs  and  wonders  by  his  seem- 
ingly great  power  to  heal  the  afflicted, 
but  he  is  certainly  not  the  Christ, 
though  one  of  Denver's  noted  pulpit 
orators  is  credited  with  saying  that 
this  professing  Christ  has  credentials 
as  good  as  our  Savior  had.  In  what 
way  I  have  been  unable  to  learn. 

This  man,  Schlatter  by  name,  is  a 
Frenchman  by  birth.  He  claims  to 
have  been  born  and  reared  a  Cath- 
olic, and  still  adheres  to  that  faith. 
His  parents  were  poor  and  obliged 
to  weave  coarse  fabrics  for  a  living. 
Young  Schlatter  received  his  school- 
ing till  he  was  14  years  of  age.  He 
was  then  obliged  to  learn  the  shoe- 
making  trade.  He  came  to  America 
in  1884,  remained  at  New  York  for 
several  years,  when  he  traveled  west- 
ward to  Denver  in  1892,  and  stayed 
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there  till  July,  1893.  He  next  went 
to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  and 
thence  through  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  and  on  to  California,  walking 
most  of  the  way,  often  barefooted 
and  bareheaded  during  this  journey. 
He  was  several  times  arrested  as  a 
lunatic,  and  spent  several  months  in 
different  jails,  and  claims  to  have 
healed  many  of  the  sick  prisoners. 

While  traveling  through  Mexico 
he  was  quite  successful  in  healing- 
sick  children,  but  not  so  successful 
with  grown  persons.  He  has  a  great 
desire  for  fasting,  and  is  said  to  have 
made  a  number  of  short  fasts,  and 
one  of  fortv  days. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  in  the 
spring  of  1895,  he  became  a  shepherd 
in  Arizona,  for  a  short  time,  after 
which  he  came  back  through  New 
Mexico  and  went  up  and  lived  with 
the  chief  ol  the  Navajo  Indians  for 
five  days,  healing  man)'  of  the  tribe; 
then  crossed  over  to  the  Rio  Grande 
valley.  He  fasted  forty  days,  after 
which  he  was  called  to  go  to  Denver 
as  a  healer.  His  fame  spread 
throughout  the  city,  and  crowds  of 
people  crowded  about  his  stopping 
place  day  after  day.  A  gangway 
was  erected  so  that  but  one  person 
at  a  time  could  approach  him.  He 
stood  at  one  end  of  this  way  in  full 
sight  of  the  crowd,  hatless  and  with- 
out a  coat,  for  a  period  of  six  hours 
each  day,  receiving  each  one  that 
passed.  Without  asking  questions, 
he  seized  the  person  by  the  hand, 
having  his  own  crossed,  closed  his 
eyes  or  raised  them  upward.  He 
then  muttered  a  brief,  yet  silent 
prayer. 

The  cures  thus  wrought  are  mar- 
velous; for  the  lame  throw  down 
their  crutches,  the  blind  see,  the 
deaf  hear,  the  sick  are  made  whole, 
etc.,  though  all  cures  are  not  accom- 
plished immediately;  but  this  he 
credits  to  their  little  faith.  When 
asked  as  to  himself,  he  answers,  "I 
am."  And  as  to  how  he  obtained 
such  power  he  replies,  "I  had  to  do 
this,"  "I    had    to    do  that,"  having 


reference  to  the   promptings    of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

He  first  discovered  his  power  to 
heal,  by  writing  a  letter  to  a  friend 
and  curing  him.  By  the  develop- 
ment of  this  power  he  is  able  to 
stand  forth  as  a  healer  of  afflicted 
humanity, some  claiming  he  is  Christ 
reincarnated. 

Is  not  this  then  a  "great  sign 
and  a  wonder?"  "insomuch  that  if 
it  were  possible' '  the  power  this  man 
has  shown,  "would  deceive  the  very 
elect?"  But  when  we  look  the  right 
way  and  follow  the  true  path  marked 
out  by  our  Savior,  we  will,  if  there 
be  any  sick  among  us,  "call  in  the 
elders  of  the  church  and  they  shall 
lay  their  hands  on  the  sick  and  they 
shall  recover."  Such  is  the  promise 
of  the  Lord  unto  His  obedient  chil- 
dren, and  thousands  of  Latter-day 
Saints  can  testify  of  the  fulfillment 
of  the  promise,  who  have  been  raised 
up  from  the  bed  of  affliction,  by  the 
power  of  God,  manifested  through 
His  servants.  Therefore  we  have 
no  cause  to  fear.  For  "If  any  man 
say  unto  you,  Lo  here  is  Christ,  or 
there,  believe  it  not,  for  the  Son  ol 
man  will  be  seen  coining  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and 
great  glory." 

~Wm.  Lester. 


There  is  no  rigid  line  between  du- 
ties to  self  and  duties  to  others. 
They  melt  into  one  another;  they 
act  and  react  upon  each  other;  and, 
when  the  right  balance  between  them 
is  destroyed,  neither  can  be  perfect- 
ly fulfilled. 

Without  the  resolution  in  your 
hearts  to  do  good  work  so  long  as 
your  right  hands  have  motion  in 
them,  and  to  do  it  whether  the  issue 
be  that  you  die  or  live,  no  life  worthy 
the  name  will  ever  be  possible  to 
you;  while,  in  once  forming  the  reso- 
lution that  your  work  is  to  be  well 
done,  life  is  really  won,  here  and 
for  ever. 
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AVOID  IMPURITY. 

Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  cause 
of  apostasy  is  adultery  and  kindred 
sins.  No  man  or  woman  can  long 
retain  a  place  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  who  is  guilty  ol  such  offences, 
unless  deep  and  sincere  repentance 
follows.  Even  impure  thoughts 
cause  a  withdrawal  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  from  the  person  who  indulges 
in  them.  The  Lord  says:  "He  that 
looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after 
her,  or  if  any  shall  commit  adultery 
in  their  hearts,  they  shall  not  have 
the  Spirit,  but  shall  deny  the  faith 
and  shall  fear." 

How  necessary  it  is,  then,  that  we 
indulge  in  pure  thoughts  only.  The 
result  of  such  thoughts  are  sure  to 
be  exalting  and  noble.  It  is  too 
common  among  young  people  to  tell 
vulgaf  stories,  or  use  lewd  language 
when  a  crowd  of  either  sex  is  as- 
sembled. Street  corner  gatherings 
of  young  men  are  breeding  grounds 
for  the  most  corrupting  and  debas- 
ing thoughts  and  actions.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  tail  of  many  young 
people  is  directly  traceable  to  gath- 
erings where  such  improper  talk  has 
prevailed.  Such  places  and  associ- 
ates who  thus  degrade,  should  be 
most  carefully  shunned,  for  they  will 
sow  the  seeds  of  ruin  and  death. 

There  is  also  a  vast  amount  of 
degrading  literature  now  being  cir- 
culated. True,  the  postal  laws  seek 
to  prevent  the  circulation  of  vile 
writings  and  pictures,  but  other  and 
more  successful  means  are  employed 
to  distribute  the  damnable  trash. 
Besides,  books  which  are  sometimes 
considered  respectable  are  tinctured, 
if  not  rilled  with  corrupting  sugges- 
tions, merely  hidden  by  a  gloss, 
which  males  them  all  the  more  dan- 
gerous.     For  our  young  people,  we 


think  a  good  rule  to  adopt  would 
be  that  followed  by  a  very  eminent 
and  educated  man:  to  never  read  a 
book  until  it  is  a  year  old,  and  then 
only  such  works  as  have  passed  ap- 
provingly through  the  severe  ordeal 
of  general  criticism.  Indeed,  no 
book  should  be  read  whose  contents 
it  is  undesirable  to  remember. 

In  all  your  readings,  conversations 
and  thoughts,  be  sure  to  remember 
the  words  of  the  Savior:  "Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall 
see  God." 


COUNSEL    REJECTED    AND 
THE  CONSEQUENCE. 

A  prominent  member  of  the 
Church,  who  had  been  associated 
for  many  years  with  a  man  in  high 
authority,  who  subsequently  aposta- 
tized, and  had  never  noticed  any 
impropriety  on  his  part  with  the  op- 
posite sex,  once  asked  President 
Brigham  Young  the  cause  of  his 
fall.  The  official  had  been  a  dili- 
gent and  eloquent  preacher  of  the 
Gospel;  his  missions  had  been  nu- 
merous, and  so  far  as  his  associates 
observed,  faithfully  performed.  There 
was  no  apparent  cause  for  his  apos- 
tasy other  than  an  inclination  which 
was  scarcely  noticed,  to  read  works 
on  Spiritualism  and  attend  seances. 
Hence  the  question  concerning  the 
cause  of  the  loss  of  the  Spirit. 

President  Young's  reply  was  that 
at  one  time  this  man's  presiding  offi- 
cers had  advised  him  against  a 
course  which  he  had  decided  to  take. 
This  counsel  he  wilfully  disobeyed, 
and  raised  his  heel  against  the  au- 
thority of  God.  The  terrible  result 
was  that  from  the  very  moment  he 
rejected  the  counsel  of  his  presiding 
officer,  he  began  to  grow  dark  in  his 
mind,  until  finally  he  denied  one  ol 
the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Gospel 
and  became  entirely  recreant  to  the 
truth. 

All  his  eloquence,  his  long  ex- 
perience in  the  Church,  his  previous 
record  of  good  deeds,  his  covenants, 
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his  associations,  his  hopes  and  fears 
did  not  save  him  from  the  apostate's 
doom  when  he  turned  aside  from 
the  word  of  God  through  His  ser- 
vant. 

How  impressive  should  be  this 
lesson  to  all  who  are  inclined  to  have 
their  own  way,  to  boast  of  their  in- 
dependence! Better  far  not  to  seek 
counsel  of  the  Priesthood,  than  to 
reject  it  when  once  imparted.  Dan- 
ger lies  in  the  path  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saint  who  does  not  seek  coun- 
sel; but  more  especially  is  he  ex- 
posed, who  having  asked  counsel, 
fails  to  accept  and  obey  it. 


HEROISM. 


A  very  small  part  of  the  heroism 
of  this  world  is  known  to  the  masses. 
Now  and  again  we  hear  of  cases  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  which 
display  the  greatest  courage  and  de- 
votion. An  instance  of  this  kind 
came  to  our  notice  very  recently. 
A  young  man  of  excellent  talents 
had  been  solicited  to  join  the  Union 
which  was  made  up  of  men  of  the 
same  profession  as  himself.  He  was 
opposed  in  principle  to  some  ol  the 
rules  of  this  organization,  but  fearing 
that  his  bias  might  prompt  him  to  do 
things  which  were  unwise,  he  sought 
the  counsel  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Church,  upon  the  question.  Their 
views  agreed  with  his  own,  and  they 
advised  him  to  hold  himself  aloof 
from  the  Union;  in  other  words,  to 
maintain  his  complete  independence. 

Since  that  time  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  gradual  weaving  of  cir- 
cumstances to  force  him  to  do  that 
which  his  conscience  disapproved, 
and  to  become  a  member  of  this  or- 
ganization. Many  of  the  Church 
members  who  had  received  the  same 
advice  as  was  given  him,  became 
members  of  the  Union,  until  only  a 
very  few  were  left  outside  its  regula- 
tions. 

For  some  time  he  was  able  to 
keep  the  position  which  he  had  with 
ability    and     diligence     successfully 


filled.  Eventually,  however,  the 
union  members  became  predominant 
and  he  was  released.  The  man  who 
had  the  authority  to  employ  him, 
offered  him  his  old  position  back  at 
a  good  salary  if  he  would  only  join 
the  Union.  From  another  source  he 
received  an  offer  for  advanced  pay, 
but  the  condition  was  that  he  sacri- 
fice his  principle. 

These  offers  were  sufficient  evi- 
dence, if  proof  were  needed,  of  his 
ability.  He  could  not  bring  his 
conscience,  however,  to  do  as  re- 
quested; hence  he  was  left  without 
work,  and  subsequently  without  the 
means  he  so  much  needed  to  sup- 
port his  family  and  to  pay  the  mort- 
gage which  already  rested  upon  his 
home. 

His  wife  realized  the  condition  in 
which  he  was  placed,  and  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  ask  counsel  from  her  as 
to  the  course  he  should  take.  The 
dark  side  of  the  picture  was  pre- 
sented to  her.  Refusal  to  join  the 
Union  might  mean  the  loss  of  home 
and  the  lack  or  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  with  these  dangers  staring 
the  family  in  the  face,  he  asked  her: 
"Wife,  shall  I  join  the  Union,  or 
not?' ' 

She  replied  as  only  a  true  and 
noble  woman  can  do:  "Husband, 
you  do  whatever  you  think  is  right. ' ' 

There  was  no  fear  on  her  part;  no 
desire  to  sacrifice  principle  for  bright 
prospects,  but  rather  a  willingness  to 
stand  by  her  husband  in  what  he 
thought  to  be  right,  she  having  the 
utmost  confidence  in  his  judgment 
as  a  man  of  God. 

If  the  world  only  had  more  such 
men  and  women  as  these,  how  much 
better  it  would  be,  and  how  little 
necessity  would  exist  for  the  organ- 
ization of  Unions,  or  any  other  asso- 
ciations, one  of  whose  objects  is  to 
protect  its  members  from  injustice. 
There  may  be  times  when  the  or- 
ganization of  societies  and  Unions  is 
necessary  for  the  good  of  laboring  or 
professional  classes,  but  we  do  not 
believe  there  will   ever  come    a  time 
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when  organizations  looking  to  the 
enslavement  of  its  members  or  the 
least  curtailment  of  their  liberties  will 
be  necessary  among  true  and  faithful 
Latter-day  Saints.  We  believe,  too, 
that  men  and  women  of  principle  and 


integrity,  such  as  those  whose  case  is 
here  mentioned,  will  eventually  win 
all  the  blessings  which  God  has 
promised  unto  those  who  obey  the 
counsel  He  imparts  through  His 
servants. 


FROM  DISTANT  LANDS. 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Elder  Eugene  M.  Cannon,  who  is 
laboring  in  the  Society  Islands,  will 
furnish  interest  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers: He  writes  from  Temarie,  Anaa, 
Tuamotu  Islands,  his  letter  having 
required  two  months  and  twenty-one 
days  in  transit  from  his  field  of  labor 
to  Salt  Lake  City.      He  writes  thus: 

'  'As  far  as  progress  is  concerned  it 
seems  slow.  At  least  it  is  this  way 
on  the  island  where  Elder  Despain 
and  I  are  laboring.  Altogether  I 
have  spent  on  this  island  about  one 
year,  during  which  time  there  has 
been  but  one  baptism. 

"The  Catholics  are  rather  strong. 
They  have  fine  meeting  houses  in 
each  village,  and  the  natives  go 
there,  not  because  they  believe  the 
doctrines  to  be  true,  but  because  they 
can  do  as  they  please — drink,  smoke 
and  live  in  adultery,  as  they  wish, 
the  only  requirement  being  that  they 
make  a  confession  to  their  priest  at 
stated  times.  This  is  easy  for  them 
and  is  what  the  average  native  likes. 

"The  government  schools  are 
placed  in  charge  of  the  priests,  and 
the  little  children  tell  me  that  the 
priest  tries  to  make  them  repeat  their 
prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  etc.  It 
is  in  this  way,  I  think,  that  the  Cath- 
olics have  got  the  majority  of  the 
people  into  their  ranks — by  having 
the  training  of  their  children  in 
school.  I  have  told  our  children 
that  they  do  not  have  to  repeat  the 
prayers  of  the  Catholics,  but  if  they 
are  told  to  pray  they  may  do  so, 
asking  the  Father  in  the  name  of  the 
Son  for  what  they  desire. 

"The  natives   are   greatly    preju- 


diced against  us,  and  do  not  have 
much  to  say.  We  have  about  fifty 
Saints  on  this  island,  but  I  cannot 
say  that  they  are  really  converted. 
They  still  have  many  improper 
ideas,  but  this  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
prising, inasmuch  as  they  have  been 
left  so  long  without  Utah  Elders 
among  them,  and  only  having  the 
Bible  as  their  guide.  To  preach  to 
them  anything  that  is  not  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  Bible  is  of  little  avail,  as 
they  have  no  other  book  to  which 
they  can  refer.  I  have  thought  that 
if  the  Book  of  Mormon  were  trans- 
lated, it  would  be  a  grand  revelation 
to  them,  and  would  strengthen  their 
faith  in  the  Gospel  which  has  been 
restored.  In  their  prayers  they  al- 
ways ask  the  Lord  to  bless  the 
Prophet  with  his  counselors  and  the 
Apostles;  to  reveal  His  mind  and 
will  to  the  President,  so  that  he  may 
be  able  to  lead  the  Church  aright. 
When  we  receive  our  mail  they  ask 
us  what  the  Prophet  has  to  say  to 
them.  They  do  not  seem  to  think 
that  President  Woodruff's  time  is 
partially  occupied  with  other  things 
besides  spiritual  matters.  I  tell  them 
all  I  know  concerning  him,  but  they 
are  a  great  deal  like  the  Corinthian 
Saints  in  Paul's  day,  who  'are  riot 
fit  to  be  fed  with  strong  food,  but 
rather  with  milk.' 

"In  my  teachings  I  try  to  leave 
mysteries  and  deep  things  alone,  but 
there  are  people  who  like  to  ask 
about  things  in  the  Bible,  the  ex- 
plaining of  which  will  do  them  no 
good.  If  they  would  leave  myster- 
ies alone  and  do  things  which  they 
know    to    be   right,    they  would   be 
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better  off.  Although  they  pray  to 
God  to  be  enlightened,  yet  in  some 
cases  they  will  not  receive  inspira- 
tion when  it  is  given  them.  For 
instance,  the  other  day  I  had  two  of 
the  presiding  Elders  in  our  room 
talking  to  them  on  the  Scriptures, 
when  one  of  them  asked  me  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  in  Corinth- 
ians (iv,  29, )  wherein  baptism  for 
the  dead  is  mentioned.  I  endeavored 
to  explain  what  it  meant,  but  when  I 
told  them  that  a  man  could  be  bap- 
tized for  his  dead,  they  laughed  at 
the  idea.  I  also  showed  them  where 
Jesus  went  in  the  spirit  while  His 
body  was  in  the  tomb,  and  why  He 
visited  the  spirits  in  prison;  also 
quoted    to    them    the    passages    of 


scripture  relating  to  work  for  the 
dead.  But  their  feeble  minds  seemed 
incapable  of  grasping  the  importance 
and  full  meaning  of  the  subject. 

"I  was  annoyed  at  their  mirth 
and  would,  perhaps,  have  said 
something  to  hurt  their  feelings  had 
I  not  considered  their  ignorance  and 
superstition.  I  then  told  them  that 
they  were  not  yet  capable  of  being 
taught  the  deep  things  of  God,  but 
they  should  cease  their  laughing  at 
things  which  they  do  not  understand. 

"Here  were  two  men  possessing 
the  Melchisedek  Priesthood  who 
would  not  accept  this  doctrine,  and 
in  considering  their  condition  I  could 
not  help  feeling  tnat  they  were  far 
from  being  converted." 


JOSEPH  THE  SEER. 


Joseph,  thou  greatest  of  the  mortal  race; 

Faithful  and  true  to  our  Great  Master  Christ, 

Where  is  thine  equal? 

Perfect  in  manhood,  in  thy  noble  face 

Shone  the  light  of  the  great  and  glorious  past, 

And  of  the  future. 

The  great  God  of  Heaven,  whose  loving  heart 

Yearns  for  the  soul  with  sin  and  crime  op- 
pressed, 

Came  in  His  glory. 

And  pointing  to  the  Son  who  died  for  love 

Of  mortals,  and  who  came  back  to  earth 

That,  born  in  the  Truth, 

Men  might  live,  said,  in  tones  that  pierce  the 
soul, 

Which  penetrating  thy  great  heart  thrills  ours 

Even  now,  "Hear  Him." 

And  since  the  time  Son  and  angels  just, 

Sent  from  the  heavens  each  with  his  messsge 
true, 

Have  guided  thee. 

In  thy  bosom  burned  the  fire  of  heaven: 

The  spirit  of  the  noble  "Sons  of  God" 

Inspired  thy  soul, 

And  made  thee,  what  each  honest  man  can 
know 

Thou  wert — the  greatest  of  the  great: — The 
Seer 

Of  latter-days. 

Who  can  measure  all  thy  greatness?    Or  say: 

Thus  far  extends  thy  power  and  here ,  forsooth , 

Thine  influence  ends. 


Mortals  awaking  from  the  sleep  of  ages 

In  their  breasts  now  feel  the  longings  for  life 

And  immortality. 

Shut  out  by  priestcraft  from  the  realms  of  light, 

Blindly  they  groped  in  darkness  till  thy  voice 

Proclaimed  His  word: 

"Come  all  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden 

And  I  will  give  thee  rest." 

Whilst  pointing  out  "the   straight  and  narrow 

way" 
In  which  to  walk,  with  tireless  zeal,  thyself 
Did'st  lead  the  van. 

What  do  we  owe  to  thee,  whose  life  was  spent 
Teaching  heaven's  truths,  and  even  to  death, 
True  to  freedom's  cause? 

Free  in  thine  own  brave  heart,  and  toiling  long 
That  all  thy  fellows  might  be  free,  indeed, 
From  every  chain. 

Free  from  the  galling  bonds  of  priest  and  king; 
Free  from  oppression's  iron  hand  that  ruled 
With  merciless  power; 

And  from  the  drudgery  of  the  toil,  that  wears 
The  weary,  hopeless  heart,  but  never  saves 
From  the  demon — want. 

Free  from  the  secret  sins  that  sap  the  strength 
Of  mortals,  binding  their  souls  with  fetters 
Of  disease  and  crime. 
Free  from  the  toils  and  snares  of  Satan, 
Who  sought  to  gain  dominion  over  man 
With  nattering  wiles; 

And  from  that  time  has  never  ceased  to  set 
Snares  for  the  feet  of  those  who  faithful  proved 
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When  ambition  fell. 

"Joseph  the  Prophet!"  What  is  there  in  that 
name 

That  thrills  the  hearts  of  men  with  great  desires 

For  righteousness? 

Around  that  name  cluster  the  memories 

Of  all  blessings  of  our  past,  and  brightest 

Hopes  of  the  future- 

From  thy  inspired  spirit,  true  as  thou  wert 

To  every  covenant  made — gentle  and  kind — 

Emanated  light. 

In   thy  day  on  earth  thou  wert  th'    mouthpiece 

Of  the  living  God,  imparting  to  the  world 

Knowledge  and  power. 

The  faithful  loved  thee,  in  thy  footsteps, 

Trusting  Jehovah,  they  went  forth  and  did 

The  deeds  of  heroes. 

In  palace  of  the  rich  thy  greatness  shone- 

And  in  the  prison,  when  the  brutal  guards, 

With  their  godless  jests, 

Mocked  at  the  sorrows  of  thy  suffering  friends; 

Boasted  of  deeds  too  horrible  for  human  hearts 

To  even  think  of, 

God-like  and  grand,  a  giant  in  majesty, 

Towering  ye  rose  high  o'er  each  stricken  slave, 

Whose  cowardly  heart 

Quaked  in  its  fear,  and  with  a  lion's  voice 

Silenced  their  blasphemy;  and  crouching  like 
hounds, 

They  begged  for  pardon. 

What  were  irons  cruel?  What  was  that  dun- 
geon wall 

To  thee?  They  could  not  chain  the  mind  that 
rose 

Undaunted  in  the  cell. 

What  were  arms  of  death,  when  from  their 
bloody  hands 

They  fell,  or  in  their  grasp  they   harmless   were 

As  childish  toys? 

Honors  of  men  could  not  exalt  thy  fame- 
Hate  had  no  degradation  that  could  soil 

Thy  stainless  garments. 

In  th'  might  of  Israel's  God  thy  soul  was  stayed 

And  all  the  powers  of  sin  could  never  move 

Thv  heart  to  fear- 


Blest  of  the  Lord;  the  friend  of  man;  thy  soul 

Was  roused  when  foul  oppression  raised  its  hand 

To  smite  the  freeman. 

Rising  in  the  strength  of  thy  great  manhood, 

Unsheathing  th'  gleaming  sword,  that  to  oppress 

Was  never  drawn, 

Proclaimed    thy    followers    free;    or    from    the 

ground 
Thy  blood  should  cry  to  heaven,  and  in  the  tomb 
Thy  weary  body  lie. 
And  when  death   came;   although  he  came    to 

thee 
Clothed  in  the  horrors  of  assassins'   hate, 
His  foulest  garb. 

"Calm  as  a  summer  morning  "  he  was  met. 
Peace,  the  peace  of  God,  like  a  mantle  fair, 
Enveloped  thee. 
No  anxious  fears  wrung    thy  brave  heart.      No 

doubt, 
No  ghost  of  evil  deed  thy  fears  aroused, 
No   dread  of  doom; 

For  death  had  lost  its  terror  and  the  tomb 
No  longer  was  the  end  of  all  life's  hopes. 
Sweet  rest  from  tyranny. 

Thy  last  heart-throb  o(  life    was  given  to  Love. 
Great  life!    Glorious  death!    Thy  memory  lives 
Green  in  hearts  of  Saints. 
And  when  thy  noble   form  lay  in  the  tomb, 
Thy  work  had  but  begun.  Thy  mantle  fell 
Upon  thy  friend. 

And  nobly  did  he  take  the  burden  up, 
And  through  the  heat  of  long  and  trying  day 
Led  fearlessly  the  Saints. 
And  so  began  the  work  that  never  more 
Shall  end  till  all  the  children  of  our  God 
Shall  dwell  in  peace. 
Except  it  be  the  soul  in  darkness  lost, 
And  from  the  light  of  life,  shed  in  his  heart, 
Forever  fallen. 

The  glorious  work  begun  shall  never  end. 
Eternal  increase  and  eternal  love, 

A    DEATHLESS    CYCLE  form. 

Lewis  Stewart. 
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AN    INTERESTING    SPIRITUAL    MANIFESTATION. 


By  the  courtesy  of  a  friend  who 
came  into  possession  of  a  copy  of  it, 
the  Contributor  is  enabled  to  pre- 
sent a  statement  of  an  exceeding  in- 
teresting spiritual  manifestation.  It 
is  valuable  /or  a  number  of  reasons. 
One  of  these  is  the  high  character  of 


the  lady  who  was  the  recipient  ol  the 
communication.  Her  experience 
shows  the  closeness  ot  the  relation 
between  the  mortal  and  the  spiritual 
life,  and  the  deep  interest  taken  by 
departed  friends  in  the  well-being  of 
those  thev  have  left  behind.      It  also 
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tends  to  give  some  idea  of  the  real- 
ism ot  the  condition  of  the  spirits 
who  are  in  the  intermediate  state 
between  death  and  the  resurrection, 
and  the  importance  the  righteous 
among  them  attach  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  vicarious  work  to  which 
the  temples  erected  by  the  Saints  to 
the  name  of  the  Lord  are  largely  de- 
voted: 

"I,  Elmira  Pond  Miller,  will  relate 
what  I  have  heard  and  seen. 

"I  was  at  my  daughter's  house,  in 
Hyrum,  Cache  County,  in  the  early 
part  of  May,  1889.  I  had  just  lain 
down  on  the  bed,  as  it  was  begin- 
ning to  get  dark.  There  appeared 
in  the  air  lines  of  writing.  After  I 
had  read  those  lines  there  appeared 
other  lines  of  writing  upon  the  wall 
at  the  head  of  the  bed.  Around 
these  were  round  spots  of  the  color 
of  amber,  which  seemed  to  give 
light  to  the  writing,  without  which  I 
could  not  have  seen  to  read  the 
words  that  were  portrayed  on  the 
wall.  I  will  give  a  sketch  of  what 
was  shown  me  in  the  writing: 

"Many  things  were  mentioned 
which  took  place  before  my  hus- 
band's death,  which  occurred  three 
and  a  half  years  previous.  I  will 
relate  it  as  near  as  possible  in  his 
own  words.      He  said: 

"  'I  have  seen  Brothers  Joseph  and 
Hyrum  Smith ;  also  Brother  Brigham 
and  all  the  worthies  who  went  before. 
I  have  seen  my  brother  Daniel  and 
many  of  the  friends  of  your  youth. 
They  are  anxious  about  you.' 

"In  speaking  of  his  departure,  he 
said:  'They  came  and  took  me  away, 
and  left  you  a  lone  widow.  I  am 
very  lonesome  without  you.  The 
other  brethren  have  their  wives  with 
them.  You  have  always  been  a 
good  wife  to  me.  But  I  have  been 
of  a  hasty  temper,  and  have  not 
controlled  it  as  I  should  while  in  the 
flesh.  I  am  now  willing  to  make 
amends  for  the  past,  that  when  you 
come  we  may  begin  as  we  began  in 
the  days  of  our  youth,  and  go  on 
until  we  go  up  higher.       I  have  sent 


up  a  petition  asking  leave  to  come 
for  you.  I  think  if  you  are  as  lone- 
some without  me  as  I  am  without 
you  that  you  will  be  willing  to  come. 
I  will  not  tell  you  in  what  way  I 
will  take  you,  but  you  will  exclaim, 
'Behold  the  chariots  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof.'  I  want  you  to 
be  buried  by  my  side  if  there  is 
room.  I  want  you  to  see  Jacob 
(meaning  Jacob  Miller)  and  have  the 
ordinances  attended  to,  sealing  me 
to  my  father.  I  want  you  to  do 
what  work  you  can  in  the  Logan 
Temple.  I  think,  if  you  are  as 
anxious  as  you  were  to  do  the  work 
in  the  St.  George  Temple  that  you 
will  do  all  you  can.  The  work  you 
have  done  in  the  St.  George  Temple 
has  greatly  enhanced  my  happiness 
in  the  spirit  world,  I  want  you  to  do 
the  work  for  your  sisters  Anner  and 
Huldah  and  have  them  sealed  to 
their  husbands  and  have  their  little 
ones  sealed  to  them. 

"  T  have  come  tonight  to  talk  to 
you.  I  will  come  again  and  hear 
you  talk.  Cheer  up;  great  things 
await  you.  You  are  of  the  blood  of 
Ephraim,  and  will  receive  your  in- 
heritance with  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
It  is  very  essential  that  we  should  do 
the  work  for  the  dead;  but  we  are 
apt  to  be  careless  about  it.  We  are 
going  into  the  United  Order  here. 

"  'Our  daughter  Ruth's  daughter 
Ruth,  will  come  soon.  There  will 
be  more  changes  before  a  great 
while.  I  will  not  tell  any  more  at 
this  time.  Your  children  have  come  to 
see  you.  We  can  see  you,  but  you 
cannot  see  us,  unless  the  veil  is  taken 
away. 

"  'The  deed  that  was  made  of  the 
house  and  lot  is  no  mistake  at  all.  I 
thought  you  would  not  care,  as  you 
would  not  come  to  live  there  any 
more.  I  wished  to  keep  the  other 
lot  and  the  barn  together.  I  wish 
you  would  write  to  my  children  and 
see  how  they  are  getting  along.  I 
bid  you  good-night  and  pleasant 
dreams.' 

"I  only  write  a  part  of  what   was 
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said  to  me,  as  I  consider  it  more  for 
my  comfort,  as  a  man  speaking  to 
and  comforting  his  wife.  When  it 
came  to  the  deeding  of  the  house  and 
lot,  as  mentioned,  I  heard  my  hus- 
band's voice,  in  a  loud  whisper, 
helping  me  to  read.  The  sound 
came  from  the  writing  on   the    wall. 


Ruth's  daughter,  as  spoken  of,  was 
sick  at  the  time,  and  died  in  about 
three  weeks  after  the  manifestation. 
"I  wish  to  testify  that  what  I  saw, 
was  when  I  was  wide  awake  and  in 
my  right  mind.  In  fact,  I  had  not 
been  asleep. 

"Elrm'ra  Pond  Miller." 


PRAISE. 


(  L.  M.    Page  67,  L  D.S.  Hymn  Book  ) 


GEO.  H.    DONE. 

*-^"  Moderate. 


ARRANGED   BY    J.  J.  M'CLELLAN. 
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Distant  View  or  a  Moquis  Village,  Arizona. 


